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- CHAPTER I, 
. A. r Introduction 

There is,*of necessity , soirie gap in time between the development c^f a 

nev technology and its implementation . Depending Ion m^y f a ctor s, this- lag 

raay be minutes" or xenturie^. If the new technology is a significant' improve- 
roeftt over the old^ th^. tiroe betv/een develc^rnent of the innovation- and imple*- 
mentation represents a significant loss to the society. Therefore, it would 



be in the interest of efficiency for the! system t© fitid ways to minimi 



ze 



the time gap. 



In. order to acconiplish t^ls^ a m:^bGr of cuestions miist first be answered: 

1. What are the factors Involved in the diffusion of innovations, and ( 
what is the. relative rmDortauce of each? , ' " * " , 

* 2. ^ In whap ways are the, factors interrelated?- 

3v Which of these factors are apsft^Kle to chan-ge? , • 

Will t^e 'proposed changes cause 6ther problems? ^ ' 

Specifically, tl^ pr.c^len is to find'w^s to shorten- the time between 



^evelopm^tnt and implementation of educational ^lnriovation 




hin the Uniteci States. Th 



3 ^li a national 



e metriods* ^rnu^V meet 



fot violate otfier , import qint values '(such 
chool systems I ai>, individbn^l's r^ght tp 

e re as on ab ly , aportomic|< 

lex 

pabl^ , of * beijn- 4 t est eld ; 



t 'be .overly :< 



ow^^ng criteria: 



i I \ 



ipable o£ hein{ 



easily c^mmun ideate / | 



^te it another v|ay, an. objective o!f 



innovations and tg* introduce other .innovations'. . The innovati/ns in fcoramunica 



. / 
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■jpeaeardv pertaining, to diffusion. This research has identified a large 
nuriber of variables, which^^can be groined under five headings: > ^ 

1. Characteristics oT the , innovation itself. 

2, CWaract eristics of messages concerning .the ii^novation. 



3, Characteristics (or perceived characteristic^ ) of the sender of the 
message, ' * / 

f ^ * : 

4, Characteristics of the channel^ throupti which the messages ^low* 

5, Chai^acteristic^ of the re^eiv^r. ^ The receijver in this .case wou^d Ke" 
'the decision making unit, whe;ther an indivijdujil or group. 

Of special interest •in this stud^ will be how .Organizational structure, 

patterns of external contact and-d^ision making pkfcems of the receiving 

group a^ect acceptance of the tnnibvation. / | ^ * • . ^ 

Obviously the syst^ is competed of a very large' number of* component g., * 

^ ^ / S ' * . - 

\ 'and is highly complex. This co;Splexity is further increased by the inter.-* 

; • ... , ' ' * 

reiatedness of a number of the^e factory. For example, no one channel .is always 

^b£st. For one purpose and ^d^ence, an educational journal might be best*^ 

j^or another, perhaps regional .conventions would be the best channel; 

* }j ^ "By how it can be seen that even a study of gfirgantuan sQope could not* 
. }\ ' ' ' - . • 

J ''coveiT ievery .facet of the probler^. This study will of necessity leave many 
^ questions unanswered." •How then were certain elements selecfed for inclusi 

h. J ; ...... 



ion 



dn this study. * 

1, ' . , , 

}, ♦ First, the scope of the problem was reduced considerably by studying a" 
^. specific' problem. Thus lipit o-jrcelves to the' characteristics of a partic- 



# ' 



tion must .themselves have the qualities that make for successful diffusion.. 
It is expected that recommendations growing out of this project will improve ' 
the 'conmunication of innovat4ons among school systems. ^ 

Another section of this report will review the major fitidings of past" ^^ - ^' ) 



.J 
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Xilar set of xnnovat^ions , message systems, sending systems, sefvera:^ specific 



channels, and several syb-groups of receivei?s. The , strength ^of tljis methgd 
is <that allows' us to ^ocus on ';a' concrete example of a problem, similar 
^to th osa th at ar e exp e cted to rocig s — The weakriess -of 4 :he i n etj ji od^ i s th a t 



1^ 

the findings Kan 'pnly be generalized to situations similar tb the specific 
situation covered. However, these specific findings will contribute^ to the 
available literature in the field, adding to"^ the general fund of knowledge. 

X 

• *< - . * 

* / * • , 

Secondly,, the scope of the probleTa to be studied is limited by relating 
^it to past findings in the field. Principles already well es*^ablished do 
not have to be restudied. Perhaps even more- importantly , past research 
fdentified those .variables which seem to have the^most potency, that is^ 
that account for' more change than others. Jhi^ al^lows us to ^concentrate our 
efforts where the potential for useful fundings is greater. 



'^l^ally, th 



And f^^ially, the scope of the problem had to be limited to meet time,' / 

' . . ^ 

cost, and manpovii^ requfirementdsof -the study, as well as li-mitations caused 
jby available, methodology. This was done through consultation with personnel 
in'ltRe National Institute for Education in HE!/, They were especially* inter- 
ested in trying to identi^TTfce impact of various types of communication 
contact on adoption of new method. ' " » ^ 

Thus, the study looks at *a 'concrete example of a communication strategy 
with the purpose of finding •answers to practical questions of future^cpnfinuni- 
cation Strcitegie's . ' ^ , , ' . 

. The dependent variables for this study are amount and rate of adoptionv. ■ 
In other words, we will look cit those things which are taken measures of 
whether or* not adoption of a new idea has taken place, and if so, how long 

* I r ^ t 

** 0 

it took. t ^ ^ ^ 



; ) 



'v: Factors related to, adopt ion caif be divided' Into two main categories; 



Individual 'l^el .7} 



'^^^ ' ' ^* of 'staff meniber ^ 
. - *b. ^e achinfT experierice. 



Exppsvu?e 'to various media', includi^j; interpeAonal contact 'with 



( / * €^ Other educator^ 



d. Autonomy of the individual in th$ decisionTWking process. 

Voluntary versus complaint iijnovatiiort , individual versus gtK>up 
decision making and adoption.* 



n^T}i^\ — ^ Norms and values re^ardiijr; innov^ions J 



f 



f; Present level of satisfaction ^i^^ present methods 
Perceived advantage of innovat'ion 



K, - Resources available, for. implemfen-^|£ion 

f 

i. Education pf staff person ' \, 

Grdbp or organizational level. Tlie group is made up <;if individuals 
upon which each of the abov6 factors would have an effect , ,\Jitl> 
the followinp, factors coming into pldy: ^ - - - — 

a. Size of the decision makinf^., gt»oup ^- s I ' 

b. Complexity of the orf^anizatipnal structure of the group 

c. Decision^making^pa^t^rn of the gt^oup, i.e., who gets involved 
e deci-sioiC at wh^t points ip the process and. to what extent. 



.Autopomy ^ the group. How mukh ^ay" do they have in the total 
^system/ . ' ^ ^ x 



e. Diversity of opinion within the decision rmaking unit • ' 
This interest in' this study will be focused particularly /)n the relation- 
ships between the various factors r A useful piece of informaljion, for 
example, would be vWiether or not one medium is equally effective at every 
stag^ of the decision making process, or if different media, are more^effectiv^ 



at differing stages., Also, a study will be made through factor ^^."^^^ 



to 
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determine if ^ Jiumber pf the variably found can ba..subsuTned by som^ underrying 

'■ ■: ' K ■■ 

factor. 

Another way of lookijns at the questions this study shall \atterapt to 

, , \ . ^ • • * * . • 

answe r is to' cat^g^ riz^ -th ^^m arrryt?.aing trj w^tP.ther or not we-J^ave-any the ore t ic al 

basis tcbredict the finding in advance. Some measures will be us^ul to. gain 
information specific to the NIK situation, other information will be useful 
to c6hfirn (or fail to confirm) an expeiit^tion p^enerated by hypotheses from 
past studies. ' A number of such, hypotheses w^^ll be specified, later in this 
.report.- 

Some of the; anticipated findin^^s of the^^study would be linear in form, 
for example, .as^posuri to professional^ journals ^increases , th^level of 
adoption. of innovations contained in them incre^e^. It 15 ex^jected that the 
stuiv also will generate a larp^e number ^f interrelated statements which 
aye circular in /'nature, such as: J '^hen the climate of. an orgafti^atiotr becomes ^ 
more* open, the irmovativeness of^the organization .incf'easeb and- in turn 
*the climate "becornes mope open. Howeve/; because of gonfusing patrterris of 
relationships, it may not be clear on the basis of suqh statements what 
action should be taken to nininize the time for adoption of innovat.iqns * 

A typologi-oal analysis nay be useful, therefore, in an attempt to. 
identify F,foups of people who have* s^everal xharacteristics in common. If 
^t^p5l9p.ies a«^^^identifie4 which 6per)4te in different ways within the adoption - 
process, then 1nore useful strate^s can be devised. One typology m^ght, 
for example, have certain attvtudes^out ir.nt- lations , certain media habit?, 

a certain ^vel of orp.anizal/ional Qonplexity, etc, i6trart:egies to reach this 

/ . . " f 
group can then be quite speqific. , / . 

/it is imoortant to rdalize tbat the diffusion of innovations- ia^ a' comj^'ex 



problerp which is further c^niplicated when placed in an qrp;anizational ccDnt^xt . 
.Jhe fo4.1owing sections of this report will attempt to review the bodies of 
literature abput diffusion processed, organisational corDinunication. and a^*, 
systemi(j ^pprbach through which these processes may be,vieWed. 

• ■ B: Revieu of Previous '!ork ^ . , 

Th^* question which seems appropriate tp asU at this point is:- Whatar^ 
h • » . 0, ^ 

the organizational variables v;kich are associated with .school systeqis 

' • • \ ; ■ • * ■ . 

adopt ini[T new practices in the^ education oi their stjjde^ts? fin understanding 

w » _ * 

of the factors in the organization vfh.ich' play a coni^tngent role in the™ 

adoption process is essential. 

A number of different- types of orp,anization^ factors have been id^nti-» 

fied'in a review^ of past writing includirig^ ^(1) structui^al-functibnal 

- * , • ,^ ^ 

ffictors, (2) communication and participation variables ,\ and" (3) system 

approach'es, which examine inte^xiependencies between a number of variables. 

This\ section will attempt to review spme ^f the^ past research ih^ thisvarea 

in -an effort to identify the' types, of organizational variables which are 

most appropric^te in the study ^ of diffusion of innovations. ' ; 

The structural- ifihctional approach^ to organizations is characterized by 

the positions which are held in an orpanization,* and the relationships which 



exist between these positions. This hierarchical approacli'is often associated 

Hith Talcot ParSons_(^1951) and Max !Jeber (19U7). Max Weber's C1947)- 

f / - . .* 

description of ox^gailizations was a sociolof^ical model that stressed a machine* 

' " ■ •. 0 ' ' • ^ • 

theory approach. Some of the^^riables which ^?eber specified as character- 
'izing an organization v;ere: (1) Standardized rulefe which routinized the 
^operation of the or'^aniz^tion , (2) Sp^cializa:ion 6f ro.ies due to division 



> 



' , ' dJE^'lab'dr* (3) Hierarchical stfuctu^'e of ' authdtity , each person receiving ♦ '\ 

'•'.t ^ orders' fi^ocii cme person ^ove hiri and rivin?*^ orffers to one person beloW^him,* ^ 

•.-.^^-^'^ V :Ak ■ ^ . _ _ , • >^ 

y . V(t|.)'ipepgWi'naiizal^iop of h"ur>an relntionsHijSjS . ' •' * ' - • . 

- ^ ' s orgaTiizational' 



^proach' is based almost entirely .dn*^ the eoiTmainifj«t- 
' — ^ — ' f^-»^- \ 



tion channels which ''ought" to "-exi'sf according to th^e organizational Mow 
chart. This. liTniiatJtJw /tp the prescribed channels seems ar-tifi-cial and has* 
led to, Tnpi^|^^^^^^tij^,i^ci^ approaches whicji examine, other' 

structural communication relationships^ ^ . ' ^ - * 

^ ' Communication petwork studies have explored small fjroup communication 



pattertt^ and their effe(|;t upon tv;o rather ren^r^l depen.d(ent variables-, Yiamely^^ 
efficieViC3^n -ta^k accDn^isii^nt ?md Tiember satisfaction ip the task per- 
form«nce. Due to the simplified conceptualizations involved' in these studies/- 

■ / ■ ' ■ ' ' , • " ^ J. ' • ' • • 

cautious^ueneralizability isl possible in^ wide; variety of situations ^ . 
^ incl\idii|^orTplex o^?p;ani^ations . ^\ r ^ • ^ ' ; 

One -^oT, the first major studies de^ali-np with conmunidation netwo^i?ks w.as 
accomplished by Dave las .(1950) . . He oro;anized jjroups of five people into 
cornmunic^ion networT<s which simulated different patterns o'f control. 4fe / ^ 
'illustrated communicatiion patterffS^ within different groups^by usin^ geometrib 
• representations of , the cofamunicat:^6n links between people. Bayelas introy 
duced ^he conf^ep"^ p'f centrality.^ whera certtrality is the eXtenf to which • ^ 
'one position, in the network is close to^ all other f)ositionsj Bavelas^' 
hypothesised "that networks 'with positions of higtj centrality were more' 



I 



effective in teyTns of task ^ccomplishmezft^. it . '^"^ : ' ' ' 

/ ^ . ^ ' I ' ' * ' 

Lea\?itt (itsi) introduced the. notion gf individual 'member satisfaction 

in sinall group* research. Leavitt found that Miff ejnenf communication, nejr 

I " ' * ' ♦ ' • 

works 'lead'to fdifperences in task accomplishment, leadership p6sit>ic>ns, and, 
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.1., , 



/ . . ^ . . ' • 

individuai onetnber satisfaction. .He ooi)clude'd that the characteristic tha^: 
*• was^ most closely correlated with differences' in behavior was centrality, , 

S ' ? , - . . * > * • ^ " . , V. , 4 

. He states that where centrality is eyenly flistribut^d, there will Jjfe 'trio ' . • f 



leader, T?»any errors, high ^ctiyity./slovfc organization and' high satisfaction''. 

Guetzkow aAd Simon (1955) sha^ that different .commtmicat ion networks b?ave 
an effect on the' ways in w>iich r^roups can .organize', Leavi-tt', Gtjetzkow ^and 



Sinibn gave differeat groii^ T^tj^g|^H^Kent/tas|;s~ an^ found that the. type , 
of network -feKat w^ ^ f ? e c t i v$^^e erfffe i ' on the type of t^k* intro'duced 

' ' \ ' *' • ■ . • ' ' . ' -* ' 

Another -depencjent variab"^le,' besides centrality, used in net^^ork research 

^ ^ • , ' ^ , . ' ' • / . 

'is satisfaction^- Tiiilder (-1959) disausses three, hypotheses in relationship 

\ ' . ' ^ / . , . . . • ^ * ' 
tp t)ie dause pf^. sat is fact ion. , ' ^ . ^ , 

' ^*'A. Acljivity^ just^being "occupied ^. - •* , * ■ *" 

B. Self-reali2at:ion : havin^^ responsibili«ty t^ cotnple.tion' o€ -one's 

.^^^ f . ' ■ : ... 

. C' The ^xercjse of power s ^etemininp;' the behavior of, another pe^soh." • '^t 

'^^l^&re i*s n*^eTnpiric'al research directly \esting the idea that* ac^^vity ' 
' ' ' * ^ ^ ■ ' " ^ / . * ' 

leads 'to saHsf action.- but at-^^ntion h^s been n-iyen t<% the concept of power ^' , 



as' it relates to ^a^isTiti35tf<:>T^ ' Guetzkbw and Simon (1955) conducted a/$tudy 
of motivation concerned with the exercise'^'pf power and self-r'ealizatVon. 
They found that the exercise of power, ^6?*' dQtei?rain^.nc the behavior of anotfiei?, 
^ leads to satisfaction. .They also found thaH- self-^pealizatiori, operationally 
dfefifled as being restricted* to completing TSffe's* own TasV, did not lead to 

■ i - " . 

satisfaction. This study, conducted within, an organization., ,l\d them- to 

- ^ '■• ' , \. . 

conclude that there V7as"hir^,her satisfaction, when ^a f^oup meniber perceived . 
' himself as beinf^ of n;reater importance, \ ^ . ' ' 

The consideration of psy^hoiorricai variables sucl^ as satisfafctino^ self- 
' realization, and motivations have led ifs to fhe orgahiz^Mwa. concept^ of 




¥ 




climate'/ V Onfe* -Qf the first considerations 9 f organizational climate'' was that 
*of Douglas HcGrenor'daeoJ as he .tried to identify several motivational bases 

' vmdeTlyinV. orgaoiizpitlonal theory:* ^ HcGregor dre^^ a .distinction between, two 

^f* - • ^ ^ ■'/ 

' /Schools of thihkiog whic|j he called Theory\x and Theory Y, ^'emphasizing, dif fer- 

^ . , . - ^ . ^ . • ' / * 
*T ent aspects of Haslow'ls il9b^ hierarchy of needs, -/ 

The^ry''x, much like Ueber'te approach, emphasized standardization /of rules 

^ ' - ^ ^-^ 

' '*id a hierarchi(^al structure of authority, ^TKepry K is based on the assumption 

^- that people, when, j^iveti the qpportunity ,/will hot. 'accept responsibility,; th^re- 

i ' ' * , * • " 

foi*a, "thejr must be controlled and coerced intd. workiTnr tjoward organizational 

< t» . . ♦ ' ■ > 

goals. • - 

; ' Theory usually called a narticipative approach, pmphasiz^3 that people^ 

readily accept responsibility in an.«r.(yanization. / Theory ^ assumes that ^ 

•v7hen*an individuaT is* allovred' to become involved in. an of^'.anization in a 

' self-actualizint^ way, ;the orp^anization will jjenefit . As- each member self- 

, ■ ' " ' • ■ 

' actualizes; h& becomes nore creative in his approach to solving orpanizaticJnal 

. problems,- resulting in (greater personal satisfaction and in frreater produc- 

tivity for the organization. Although ricGregor prefers- fhe Theory Y approach, 

he does Specify some situations in which this apprqach woul^ tifct be beneficial. 

The concept of self-realization is directly related to 'decision making 

within 'the ^organization, Jam^s A, ^e (1971), in "a summary' kid integration 

•^iqf xtbe ,w6rk of McGregor, Hepzberg, Argyris, Likert, M^slow and others, sets 

• forth the following philosophy of manag^nent : 

''^Managers .should trust their subordinaljes- to be more responsible . 
in the^ performance of their jobs; managers should permit the sub- 
ordinate to participate in the making of his own job; managers 



should replace most of" the nechanistic sti<ucture^ , ^- . with-^an 
organic approach to organization. ' (Lee, l97l,.pp^~ 2i) , ^ ^ 



HcGreRor^s conceptualizati^on is only one of a nuinber of ways of cons?.tier- : 



ing organizational climate, and a brief examination oT these alternative 

J s * • 

conc'fel^tualizations ^eems appropriate. 

Tagiuri (1965) provides a d^finiti^n of clifhate within an educational' 
setting. He describes climate^s a relatively endurinp;- quality of the 
4 n t em a l-en vi rcament^ of-an origa n iza t ion thatV —fa) is e?^>e rienced ^y its — 



ineTnbe«»s', (b) influences their behaviWr, anl (c) can be .described in terms 

of the values of the organization.^ He defined an open climate as end ij^^hich 

there is attention to both task achieve'rhent and social needs/ 

Accordinp; to Miles (1969) and G'all^en (1965) an^dpen climate Is a ^ 
Sanction of, group norfha^ which encourajr^e task achievement and ^support various 
social needs, and these 'nonris are much less suppoptive in *a clpsed climate. 



/ 



They sliggest that group n^rms are the factor's which in turn promote 

'. ■ . ' ^ 

innovativeness. ^ I * 

Gentry and Kenney/( ^^6J7) sup^est two primary norms that defineytrhe* 

organizational clinate in school syfetepis: (a) the. typ'^of^actilty interaction, 

and (b) the teacher perception of -leader behavior. 

A study by Davis ri969) examined the relationships between inno^^&tiveness 

of colleges and the dep;t»ee to x^/hich the faculty oarticigation is perceived ^ 

as either recommended, obligatory or prohibited. He partially confirmed 

that norms relating, to participation are perceived as recommended and permitted 

in a high innovative college,. and as prohibited in'a low innovative colleg4. 

Thus, the climate, or rroup porn of participation is perceived more 'ofteti f " 
/as being permitted in high -^innovative colleges -f^an in low innovative colleges, 

sugigesting tbSt a climate of participation is nfore common in' high innovative 

than in low innovative schools. 



Eib 1^-^(19 6 5»> shoved a positive relationship between open climate and 
innovatiVeness in ,a study wher^ he compared the schrool Staff 4n the f^.ve most 
innovative scfiools in the Detroit Metro ,ai^ea with the five leapt' innovative 
schools in the iDetroit* Metro area.' Marcum (1969), and Johnson and'Marcum . 
(1969) did Similar studies using innovatiye and non- innovative sohools an5 
fQui^ [^.that ytt>erQ is a p ositive i^el ^ionshiu between op en climat ^ and in novative 
ness in ^hpcls . * , > 

^i^hat'then, are the imi^rtant factors ^of an orp;anizational climat.e which 
leaci'jtb this high degree of innoyativeness? Rogers "(1965) observed that the 
social characteristics of a school and the communication behavior^ of school 
staff- members are related to the innovativeness, of the school system^ and ^ 
''the literati^re on olimate reflects thi3 as- more participative approaches 
are associated witl? opep ^climates as has been previously discussed. 

Aarofi Low^in (196S^iJrhis critique of. research concerning partiC:ipativ^ 

"dtecislon makings offers the following definition • and model for looking at 

♦ » - - . * . • - « 

pai^tclpative de'cision making: >^ ' , 

• , ^- * ' . * ''^' ■ '* ' 

; *^y participative decision making (PDM) we mean a mode of organiza- 
T tional ©peijations in which decisions as to activities are arrived 

'^it by the very person? wh6 *are to* execute those decisions. - J^DM 
. is contra?te(3 with the, .conventional hierarchical (HTER) mode of - _ 
operations ip which decision anS action functions are segregated in • , 
' ^ the authority structure/' tLowin, '1968, pp. 69) / ' . 

Lowin -'goes on ^to suggest .that no organiza^on can operate on a purely , 

PDM model, nor, can it always totally operat^^?!^ traditional hiera5:*chical 

mc^eilr. He states that the differ ei^ce between, th^ PDM and HIER decision^ 

making patterns are of degree r^ath^r than o^<^nd. 

^ Several stqdles involving brganizational climate indficate that the primary 

determinant, of. clinate is the -leader^h.ip style employda. (Hemphill, 1969) 

,and X Bowers '1969) . In' a stpdy of organizational cli^^*C^ Halpin (1966) 



concluded tjjat the prihcipal of a school determines the organizatibiTal" climate 
in >an educational institution^ \sk0gsber5 (1Q50) suggests that the l^a'der-' 
ship pattern of the superintendent is the critical variable in dete^ining 
the norms for participation and openness* 

^ohns\3n and others C1967) found ^a si<inificant diffei^'ence bJR/een the* 
-Y ^rso r'i dll ly cl idX- d cL e ri^tie3-&f- ^p e ript cn4ei^4^^ mlQwanngyaj^^^ 



schools. Those superint^dents in the 'high Innovative schools were more 
outgoing J vent^ure§oTt^e and ej^perinentinp- t!ian 'sdperi^tendents in low innovative 
schools. As stated in the discussion of climate, the attitudes 9f thte managers 
and leaders creates the.brgani2a,tional climate^ and so you could expect -the 

- more vertturesome and experirrenting principals ^would work in 'organizational 
climates that wer6 more innovative, as this study showed. Gross' and others 
(JL96 8) found' that the' administrator 'sM^illingness \b accept n^ icjeas cari r • 
account for'' the innovativeness of a school disfrxct. ^ J ^ i 

^ Anot^ler c^iar^cteristic of ifinoyative climates relates to the degree ;of- - ' 
external contact. Fullan and Eastahrpok , ( 1970) sufr^rest that the gpeat^r the * 
efchange between the school and its" various envirotlmental constituencies , . ^ 
reg'^ing the formulation of goals, the^greater- the '-detpree of innovat^ness- 
Eibler (196?) found that. the faculties in the non-innovative schools h«l 

^ew contacts with other faculty and professional personnel,. • Kllngenbet»g 
(1967) found that highly innovative schools relied on a greater nuBfcer^f 

- ^ K' . ' ^ 

information sources for new curriculum^ practices • . ; - %. ' 

nr. ' 

^ Montemuro ^'(1970) found that adnj^trators most likeiy to reject a pro-' ' 
ject were thofee who ^received littlei^no informat-iOT about it. 

Another critical factor in determining the climat^'e of an drganizatipn is 
the way in which decisions |re mada. ' .This ify^.^;^^^^^ ^pect of an^ • • 



organizational climate, but especially so^when considering -the adoption of 
innovations. * , . , 

Unlike much .of .the researcl^on organizational decisiori^ making, where 
decision naking is an activity tal.inf^ place at one foint in time, we will 
llfega^^d^decis ion, making as' a process, >or series of events that are continu- 
busly going on.' Berlo ( 1950) -suggests that all communication should be 



"J 



regarded as a process, or an*onfoinr, changing, continuous series of events. 

The process of 
a series 



' The process of |i€cision rakinp; ,in an organization invcplves;. looking at 
of activities. :ian Lin (1958) supi^ests that/ the decision malting 



process is a combination of the followinp stay^es: 



1. 'V-^hen' the initiator oi innovations considers alternative new Rracfijces 
' * • or ideas^ ' * > 1/ ' * - " 

i ' - ^ ^'^ ' . ' ^ ' 

2^ ^'\^en the intermediate disseminators (or gatekeepers) make thei|[ , " 
choices among' innovations legitimized by the initiators and transmit 
]^ the Selected parts features , or information about the innovations ^ 

to filter down to the receiving or adopting lanits'' 

' 3. ''^flien the adopting units assess the values and assets of the innovations 
' . filtered dOTn to theig-and decide to what extent they want to adopt^ 
^ ' ol^ interncti^ze the new ideas and practices.'' (1968, pp. l67-108) 

Wan Lin concludes that "decision making is a^very complex process which 
invoXv^s different^ strata of decision makers as well as different internal 
stages'^ (1^58, pp. 108). . • • , w 

An6ther model/of the .decision making proc;ess is suggested by Beal (196U)\ 
"tfe' 1*111 use Beal's pa^jadipm as a process-oriented model throughout the disT- 
Qussiofi of participative^ decision-making in this study. Seal's paradigm • , 



consists of ' the fqllowing five stages: s 

1.. Stimulation of interest is the need for new ideas, by stimulatorsl 
• ' ' ' ~ . 

j: — STIflULATION can be described as the process by which involved partici- 
* * ^pairts become*' aware of an inno^ntion and it becomes significant or 
important to otne'. mv/tt^rs.. ^ n*. • ^ 



■ ' -14- . • \ , ' ■ , , 

2 J Initiation of the new idea into the social /systeni* 

•'INITIATION is the process, by which an innovation receives increased 
attt^ori. /' * ^ 

3* ; LegilKation of the iSlea^ by power; holers. • _ ' - 

• - LESI'fiM^T^Qi^is the process by nKifcl; the innovation is approved or 
' p^cticmed ^jjy^those' wha'hold'power, .pr reprtesent the values and nornis 
^ cff the society. , » ' - 



t U/ j Decisiori to act by nfe^ e rs^- tt) e socia l sy g^tem^ ^ ' 

^\ [' * » DECISIOH Ls^ the -process when the ^decision^ is formally acted on, arid 

'Actually tormalizea as poiicy.- * . , ^ 

' Aoriori'or eT^eci>tion of the new idea/ • . ' 

* . AC5I0N i^'the^ pi^cfes which includes thfe Ji^plenientation or execution. ^ 

.V' ' *cf *an'innoYatioft.t ^ * (, 

' ' ' : ;v . -"^^ • ^ ^ - . . . . ' 

; "Th*j,s. study % ill -attempt to-jDttesg^^ broad base for the 'decision making 

/ v.* *pi»CTS3.,*\ii6in^ the ir.ode^.s'^ presented, by^^Lijp &njd' 3eal ds references for the . 

I' • y"';'^ \ ' ' A'' • • ■ ^ ' . 

/ varipus st^es^* : / * . * ► • ^ / - *. ^ ^ , v 

^ • Mc5Si: the r^^rch in t^e -ai^ea Ar'decision rfeking, such as McGregpr^s 

" . ' ' ; ^ ' • ..." » . 

'* * 1 n^eory X*an4' Theory y.\ has>feeen ''charaoterlp't by its ^nidimensionality . . 
T^id^i^ 'oxg^izatidn's fall' sdiiiewhere op, a continuum from self actualizing 

jterize 



fall characterizes their 



to' totally, me*qlvanistl*c and*^»the pdint -aj: w^iich- they 

' ' . * . ^ • ' . 

.Ti^cisidn making process.. Research ^"Hows.that organizational climate^ leader- 

V;'- sftiP style J ''^d nTqmbership particif^tioH are highly 9bmplex phenomena and 

' varv at. differOTt sieges in the 'decision making process , yet dichotqmous 

. . .'terms -such Jas open 6v closed, au1?ocr;al:ic' or dembcr^tl-c. participative or non* 

. - ' participative are consistently used; • ' 

According to the process -mddels presented, decision making cannot be ^ 

characterized at one point in'.tine', and cinnot icharapterized along on'e 

" ' . dimension. Thej^ ar^. several applrdaches xvhich provide a broader conceptudliza- 

. ■ ■ ' ^ ^ ' • ^ 

"tioh^of organi^tations, and it is Ijnportant that we consider these as we look 

ERLC • . ^ \ 
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at 'the relationship between' flecis ion n\ak in g pat terras , organizational climate, 
and tfie Adoption of new practices and RrocedUrefe'vithin. an •6rgdniMtion, 

Of the vari'ous perspectives,* a systems appi?oach w^th an emph^is on ' :^ " 
r^atipnihips amons dynamic, interdependent eleraentr-'is more-conducive to 
fruitful conmunication analysis than are the dichptomous autocrat ic-democratic , 
a4)proach^s. Developed by •^B^rtalanffy and Miller?, Budcley, Iftbkoff ,^l^non r 

°^TH§aver7 a neral^ svsteins.' view of^*6rgaiiizaTions is concenieJ wiUi reiatien^ 

' ' ' : -. ' ' - ... . \ 

ships within an organization and algo the relationships betweep an dr^^ani^a- 

tior^ and its envirojrnent . 

/' Katz and Kahn ^tress th'^t an\o^r>anizatib^i can be characterized ^ a^i ' 

open social syst-m wher. it -aintarr.s r'trelf .throufji constant interchange 

with its environment. According to Katz and Kahfi (1966), '"^he following, are/ 

important characteristic#of 'an organization, a^ • an gpen ^system.: ' * 
* . ^ , ' • \. ' /' 

1. There i^ always 'energy input from, the env^roTirnqnt • No social system , 
is self-sufficient. \, , ; • 

\2. The o;:ganization,* as a, system.,, transforms this energy,, constituting' 
' work in the systenC^ , The reorga^^ization of 'Aergy can te in th^ form 
* of creating a new prcTduct, training or teaching people, proces-sing • ^ 
materials, 6tc. ^ ' . * ^ » 

% . • " ^ *^ . 

3\ ' The system outputs some material, whether it be ^ inquiring mind 

or a package of cereal, , ^ ' ' • ' 

' :/ - * ' ^ . ' " ^ ^ , 1 

U.' There is a cyclic chain of eyents in a system. There are many 'such 

cycles operating at the ^^e "time in* a system, ^All *of these cycles- 
together cap be said to represent the structure of an, organization. ' 

'5. Systems- acquire negative entropy. T^ie principle of negative entropy 

is'sijnply that all systems const^tly move* toward chaos and uncertainty 
and -only, by importing more enqrgy' from its environment can 'an*brganiza- 
* \iat\ impt^ove its survival status. . ^ . 

6,. In the open systems, feedback helpsl to maintain a balance between 
a system and its enviroi;iment . Fe^diack consists *of signals to the. 
system ^out th^ /functjloning of theisysflera in relationship to its 
environir.ent . It allowfe for the sys"n^ ^o correct for its own mal- 
functioning. 



' 7, Because a system is cofist^tly receiving feedback about its relation- 
ship to its environnient, and is constan-tly adjusting to this feed- 
back^ -a^systejn is dynamic and ever-changing, . ~ - - 

Levdn was one 'of the first to study organizations from a systems 

perspective* He talked about a quasi-stationary equilibrium in m organization 

\ , . 'v, ' . „ * 

in wWch the organization attempts to maintain a certain "character/* lA * - 

order to maiT^tain- this 'character or equilibrium, an organization is con$t^tly 

- .-^ ^— ™^ — ^ .^ ^S 



changing in relationship to the worJ.d' around it. • — 

^ ' • * ■ " ' i> 

Researchers who look at organization^ as open systems, Katz and Kahn ^ 

• •* ^ * ^ ^ 

(1966); Miller (1960 and* 1962) ; 'P^latt and Miller (1969-J; Me.ier (1963); ' // 

Guetzkow ( 1965 Liken; (.1967); Reddincr (1972)c and/Roger3 (1973)., to name . 

•a ffeW, focus on several key issu-os th^-: ve have incorporated in this study. 
^ - ^- . ' / 

Viewing an-opp;anization as an open* syslliln, * resrearcher^ hafe concentrated 

^OT how information is transferred bptv^een an organization and its environ- 

ment. -Another focus for researchers who stress the systems kpproach is on 

the interdependency of the ^components of the system. "Roger^ (1973^ states 

that the interxiependency of all of the parts .9f the systerrj^ ^fiplies gji impor- 

taift function for oi^gani-zational communication. T-h^s fxm^tiorr^ to facili- 

tate the development and. main tenancy of desired int^-conriectJ?ons spnong 

'elements within the system. Katz and Kahn (19y&r^' stress that an open system 

app3X>ach will emphasize that an organization's change due to* epvirbf^mental 

influences fTto^^ viewed as a 'healthy on-go'ing process, not a malfunction- 

ing of the organization: « ^ , ^ , \ 

Likert (1^7) stressed ^that an organization should be viewed as a total 

i - .^f^^^-r r- 

system, and suggested a variety of concepts- along v^ich organ iza*^ ions vaty, 

almost. aJil of which are based oh communication principles apd/variables . 

^ ^ . . ^ • .. ^ ^- ' ' 

-He svfggestec} the following dimensions: . . ; 



. -17- . 

1, The ^gree to which^ superiors are receptive to information from 
subordinates; , - * . 

2. thfe dewee to which superiors listen to subordinates i 

3^ the degree ^o which organizational membei?s are receptive to new 
• ideas; ^ • • , 

if, perceived degree of freedom to approach and communicate with one 'si 
, superiors ■ , • 

■ 5. degree to which members are inforijied about what is going on in the < 
organi zati o n , -^_=^L ' ' - — 



Along those dimensions, Likert categorized the following organizational 
systems: (I) Exploitive-authoritative , (11^ Benevplent-^uthoritative, (III) 
Consultative, (IV) Participative-group. The results of Likert^'s research 
indicate that organizations/4hich are more participative 'and receptive 
to new ideas such 'as Syst^ IV are more efficient than Systems I and II 
in terms o'f task aCcomp/isfiment^ and are also more satisfying to'lndividoal 
member© • 

A systems approach to the diffusion of an educational^innovation seems 
most appropriate b^^cause of the need for understanding the complex inter- 

dependencies existing between factors. This type of approach allows for 

^ • * - 

input at different ' levels within the organization, and the relative effective- 
ness of thos^ inputs at different point| in time. 

ic.' School System Variables VJhdch May Affect 
AftoD ^pn of New Practices 

As we look ,at the system within which the 10 reading programs b'feing 
,|)romoted by NIE/HEW are being introduced, pne may note^wide divergel c^of 
structures. Sizes of School Systems (district^) range from a few hundred 
students to over 100,000 students pet^ distript.. ^ Thii|^ obviously will'be 
associated with varying^^^[e€*^6s of coFiplexity of orgaii^zational ^structure. 

f • • • • . ^ ■ , . . ' 
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and with differing patterns of decision making. Both;the literature on 
diffusion research (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971) and that on organization ^ 
research 'j-ust cited*, suggest the impact of organizational structure and decision 
making patterns on adoption of innovations. 



Rogers and^ Shoemaker ^ugges't /that more authoritative patterns may result 
in quicker initial adoption, bu^t less enduring use of practices introduced. 



Hawkins (1972-) proposes that the l^vel of^participatioi in the decisi 



on ' 



process should be studied in at least two stages. The first stage he refers 
to as information- seeking- the second stage he refers tp as the .implemenljaticrr * 
,st4ge^ He used first phase data from the present study to test^ hypotheses 
.related fo four combinations clf^high and low participation at each ^f tHlse 
stages. 

' • As he predicted, the lowest level of adoption was when the participation 

was low afboth the information seekigg and the implementation stages. 

Differences amcJTig the omer three cells were not statistically significant 

'Wt'i^FeTln the 'predicted direction. He p!l?edicted that the more enduring 

would be in those systems in which there *was high participation at both 

stages in the decisions process. Hawkin's analysis has added another dimension 

to the usual view of participation' in the decision ^^ocess, one which offer^ 

possibilities for more frijitful analysis in relation to adoption of innov?- 

tions* \ ' J 

The set of variables to be included under level of participation in the 

ft 

present study include*: V/ho-gpts consulted when i:iew practii:j6s are first 

^ \ ' ^ ' 

considered? IJho gets to ^ote on acceptance or rejection? V/hat is the; pei^ 

ception as to how autoci^atic or democratic the decision process is- wit^iin 

the system'^ J!ow often does the administrator car^r out decisions of system ^ 



f "• , • - 

members? ' * • 

As. the complexity of the organizational struc^irure incr^ase^-, the floW 
of communication is' more likely to go through more steps and the network 
through which mes^s ages' flow' becomes more complex. Potentially, this_may 
impede tlie flow of messages and thus slow the process of dec^.^on making 
and adoption of new |)ractices. 

In this study,, the set ofl variables^^Soiisidered under the heading of 



organizational complexity n^ill include the number of links in the administra- 
tive hiej»archy from the top adpnistra;tpr to the persons who would actually 
Vise' the practfice being^proposed, the size of staff ,.nuiii)er of students. 



Tltilirf3,er of administrators in rel^ior to number of teacherrs, and the number, 
.'of special prof^am directors. . * , 

iLogers and Shoemaker, as well as others, have pointed out that in the 

early pXiases of the adoption process that cosmopolite eowces may be mdre 

I - 

heavily used as information sources; while later in the adoption process, 
i.e^ when the decision finally is beirtg made* to accept' or reject, localite 

' - ■ ■ - 

•sources may be moi^e hea\/ily used. For the reading programs, a cosmopolite 
type of source would be -the International Reading Association, universities, 
journals, .and school systems at increasing distances from the person con- 
sidering the practice. In the present study, those sources have been 
taken as subsets of a category labelled external ■* contact " 



Ariother variab'le related to adoption in the diffusion literature is the 
extent to which there is a. norm for change and innovativeness within the 

r ' 

system, referred to in this study as innovation proneness. This variable may 
be reflected in the way one ranks his_system irt relation^ to o ther system s is^ 

rgard to, earliness or lateness in Accepting ne^ practices gener^ally. It 



' f / -V* -■ , . • I, * ; * 

^also may be reflected. in th6 perceived receptivity or rresistance to new 

^. ' . ' ' * I ' 

practices among various units within the system — t^^achers , adtninlstrators , 

* • ^ • ^ 

md s^ool boards » for example. ' ' • • 

, ^5t31^;^otheFset^'of variables which relates .to .the rat,e and level of 
adoptioj aic^e^tlkose pertaining to character^ tics of the practices themselves ♦ 
Rogers and^ Shcaertaker citfe vfork j«i thial*&?ea nmder the headings of relative 
advant.a^, conpleidty of the ^)ractic^, compatibility with existing practice, 



1 



divisibility for trial, and observability of the results.' Limited attenticai 
. . , . ^ ' ^ . - ' 

has been given to this set of variables in past diffusion research; It 

seems obvious that this set also could have a strong, impact on .deci^ons to 
adcq>t or reject regardless of comm\jnication efforts to gain acdeptanpe. 
% . The sixth. set of variables to which attention will be directed in^thiSgr ^ 

Study is exposure to messages regarding the practices. A?»t^^^^^^WilX^be 
^ the messages contait^d in' a brochure mailed by HEW to all sc^^ districts 
\ in the OSA; a set of booklets , each of which describes one of the 10 reading, 
programs; demonstration centers where visjltors could see the programs in 
^ operation; conferences; journal articles; and other mass media; and personal 
contacts. < 

• D. Kyi^othesized Relationships . 

Given the sets of variables noted above, the findings qf previous 
^earch^ and the assumptions regarding the operation of the diffusion pro- ^ 
" cess, the following hypothesized relationships will be used tojgui4^ the\ ^ ^ / 
data analysis: 

^ 1. Adoptipn of the new programs will be negatively related to organiza- 

tional complexity. ' 

2. Adoption of the new p^grane wilir be positively related to parti<;ipa- 
tion in the decision imaking' process. 
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' / * • 

4' - . ' ' ^ : ^ ■ ' * \ - 

Adoptlon^f thejififci-4>i>ogEaTns will be positively related to level of * 

external con-^iac^, " ^ . ' * « ^ 1 

t*. . Adoption ^ the ne? programs will be positively belate<? to inndvition 
• proneneg^\ . ^ - / • * ^ ' ^ 

5\ Adoption d# the new prograj^ will be positively related to exposure tQ 
messages about the reading programs'. ♦ ; 

elk Adoption of the new programs will Ve:: * . . 

al Positi^jjtejrelated to perceived, relative advantage of th^ practice; 
b^ negertiv^y^elated to perceived complexity of the p.ractice; 
.~c. positively related to perceived divisibility of the7practice for^ 

trial; " . ' ' . ; , . ^ ' 

i^. positively related tcr perceived compatibility with present practice. 

The -data ifo be collected to test those hypothesized relationships and 

nietbo<^^ (pbllection^will be described in the next chapter..* 



CHAPTER IX^ 
. Methodology 



The stu^jr design employed tjac^or analysis and dlffweoce statistics to 

^deterpdne change *in level of adoption of the ten reading programs / and to 

idsnti^ r^latioj^htps .^^inong selected variables arid the level of adoption. 

- * Telephone interviews were used to collect data from supervisors of 

reading programs in a sample of school districts in the USA. Variables 

covered in the data collection were: * adoption level, -decision making patterris, 

organizational complexity, -innovation proneness, pefceived charactei?istics 

• » 

of the reading programs being promoted, contact with information^ sources 
external to the school system, and exposure to ijiessages about the reading 

• ' ^ ■ ' ■ >. 

pro0?aiiis., 

A. Population < and Samples 

The population for the study was 18,600 school districts 'onvift mailing 
list presumed to cover all school districts in the USA. A subpoprflation 
within that population was a set of school districts from'which requests had 
been received for bopkl^s describing one or more of' the tdf^i^eading pro- 
grams. Most. of those i^**55 requests came on order fo^p» "coh'tained in a 
brochure describing the prog^^, but, ^ fev; came in letters or on postcards. 

Two panel-type samples were drawn, one fronj the' subpopulation whiph had 
, wuiuested booklet^; (referred* to as "brpcbure sample" )j and one from the 
remaining schools in the total 'popul^tipn of schools (referred to as ^'district 
.sai|>le")/ A samp^*of 100 school districts was selected ft*am the subpopulation 
Requesting, the booklets. ' This wds done by arrfirylng the requests in the order 

•; ■ ■ ■ ^ \> . 
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ifi Which 'they were received, then picking a random 'starting point^jl select 



ing every nth request so as to get a sanijple. of 10<i. 

" f ' 

The subpopulation of school districts which had not rei^uested booklets 

o * • 

was divided into four 'strata of school size and a random starting point 
selected from^which every nth school district was selected so as to obtain. , 
a random,san?)le of 50 school districts frcmi each of the four strata. School ' 
districts withifi ^ach of the strata were arrayed alph^tically for this > 
sampling procedure. • * ^ 

Data were colle9ted from these two panel-type samples four tiroes at 
intervals of two t^ three months beginning in ^ril of 1972 and ending in 



Hay of 1973; 



The following chart shows the strata by school size with the nuniber and 
percentage o£ districts for ^ach size category and the^ estimates of the 



nunbex-pf pupils, for est^ size category. Actual numbers of pupils by size • ^ 
categories were not available from USOE at "the time of san?>ling so the 
number of pupils was efetimated by taking the category median and multiplying 
it by the number of dfstricts, except for the 182 largest schodl districts. 
For that group of 182, the estimates for all the other categories w€re^ 
subtracted from the total number of pupils listed in the USOE data. # 
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Scbool Size Categories, Grouped by Strata 
Used vfor Sampling 

V 

\ 



Stratum /^-""'^ Categories of 



ifo. ^ * School Size / Districts Pupils 





i No, of Pupils 


No, 








• I 

- -\'^ 


300 - 599 • 


2,483 


II 


'# 

^ 600 - 999 


—-■'1,965 


1,000 - 2,499 


3,477- 




in 


2,500 - 4,999 


2,025 


5,000' - 8,99§ 


1,096 


IV 


10,000 ^ 24,999« 


542 


25,000 - 999,999 


182 






1§,859 




/ 


» 



% 

37.59 . 
13.16 


No. 

1,063,350 
1,U7,350' 


2.32 
2.43 


10.42 
18.44 


1,572,000 
6,085,750 


3.42 
13.25 


10.74 
5.81 


7,594,750 
8,220,000 


^16.54 
"'17.90 " 


2.87. 
.96 


■9,485,000 
10,767,000 


20.66 
23.45 


99.99 


45,905,200 


99.97 



To provide a check on the effect on adoption which might be attributed ;to 
repeated interviewing, other randprfTs^ples were drawn to serve as control 
groups.. Three sets of these W^re drawn from.each of the two subpopulations . 
Tor the "district control samples", ^7 school districts were drawn froTft ^ 
that remaining "district'^ subpopulation for e|ch of the la^ three data"^ 
collections; for -tTie "brochure control samples", 50 school disf rit5ts' were^ ^ 
drawn from those remaining in the* "brochure" subpopulation for each of the ^ ^ 
last thre^data collections, \ 

Use of the subpbpulatlon of school sygtems which Jjad requested booklets 
'insured getting a 'subset of respondents who ^ere aware of the programs.., 

« Schopl systems which were eliffdnated from the samples due to refusal, 
inability to contact, or any other reason were replaced by using a randomly 
selected starting point in the list of schools for the appropriate subpopul^ 
4j ion. and selecting every ivth schop] -^ror? the list. 



The following* list shows^.the dates and sample :sizes for each data 
oollecticffi phase: • 

Dates and Samples For Each Data Collection Phase^ 



Da^:a Collection 
Phase 

#1 . 

'#2 . , 



#3 



Time 



April 2 to' May 12, 1972 



Sept. 25 to Oct. -27, 1972 



'Jan. 15 to Feb. 9, 1973 



April^ 9 to May l8, 1973 



Samples ' 
Interviewed 



•District Panel of 200 
^r^hure Janel of 100 ^ 

District Panel of 200 
Brochure Panel of 100 

Distridt Control; #1 of 67 
Brochure Control #1 of 50 

District Panel of 200 
Brochure Panel of 100 

mstrict Contr6,^|S2 of 67^ 
^Irochure Contror#2f of 50 



■n 



District Panel of 200 
Brochure Panel of 100 

District Control #,3 of 67 
' "^ochure Control #3 of, 50 



B. Data- Collection 



1. The Ihstruments 

The basic data collection instrument wps a 6U-item interview' schedule . 
Appendix A-1.) Questions were consti^ucted to provide measures of level 
^ of adoption and of the si^ sets of variables presumed to reflect factors 
* related to adoption levels. Those si>^ sets are: 

1. 'organizational canplexity . - / . 



2, Decision making; patterns 

3. External contacts (with informatTSTTsources ) 
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4. Innovation pron,eness * • ^ 

5. Characteristics of practices ' - 

6. ExposOre to messages ab'out the reading programs 



V 



^j^^or "rtie second and third phase data collecticari^ the measures on adoption' 
^^..^^-^evel and the questioos tapping exposure to messages about the^reading 

^ pro^ains_were^ the only data collected' from the panel sampl^. The full 

6U^item interview schedule was used in (Collecting "data from. 411 of the ' 
control samples. - t ] , ; ^ 

The full set of questions was asked of both panel and control samples ^ 
in the fourth phase data collection. For the panel samples a 'validation- 

.chefck of first phase interviewing and coding was 'incjtided. This, was^ accomplished 

'J • * ' - ^ 4 . 1 

by prep2tt'ing a computer printout of each respondent's first phase' replies 

' ^ ' * . " # ' ' 

tqJ^e questions and the coding of those replies. One copy of .this printout 

was sept to the respondent and one was kept for the telephone interviewer , 
tb tee. . 7 

During the interview, paiiel respondents were ask^d tb check the .responses v 
" recorded on the printout and indicate: (a) whethfer the response was correct 
for "the present time; (b) rif not correct, whe^ther -there had been *a cHang^ ' , ' 
slhcJB the first phase interview or had there been an eijror in recprding*qr » 
coding the response. The interviewer noted on his copy of the printout whether 

the response was still accurate; whether it had changed, or was in error; and 

* • » 

noted'^he correct current response. , • ' . ' ^ ^ 

A set of open- ended probe questions (Appendix A-2) wais used as a means ^ 

• •* ■ — " \ ' " * ' S/ * 

' of obtfidning as .much data as possible on sources used by* respondents to get 

messages about the readilig pr6gi!*ams and the content of tRose jnessages, • < ^ 

A fe^edback form (Appeadix A-3) was used to get reactions from a small * 

m : . 31 ' ■ ^■•.V ' 



nuniber of persons vtio vi$ited the demonstration center at Indianapolis,, 

t • - ' - < 

Indi3n4; the one at Topeka, Kansas. * , ; 

A Hmited preteSft of the instruments was conducted among coordinators 
of readingvprogr^ in four school districts in the Lansing, Michigan area. 
This .was -basically to determine the ability of these persons to provide | 
the information being ^re^jues ted and to determine the ti'm^ required to com-* 
plete the schedule. 

^> The Procedures ' - " - * J 

A copy of the interview schedule with a covering letter, was mailed t6 

'the superintendent -of each school district in the ^amples,^ Jhe super- 

intendent was instructed to fon^/ard the instrument to the persqp 'charged 'with 

supeipvision* of reading programs in ^that <^ttict. In the case of no specified 

reading coordinator, the person most qualified to answer was to be contacted. 

Bach respondent was notified in. a letter incliided with the questionnaire , 

that he wQuld be- contacted by telephone in ofdar to elicit his responses. 

Telephone interviews were' used for several reasons :^ ' . ' ^ 

if It allowed for two-way communication in the :^ntervie\/situation, and 
probing f^r additional details. V 

- 2. V/ith a s'^mple as widespread as this population, ^t would have been 
very difficult"* and costly to^^nduct fielc surveys. ' * 

3. Mail surveys^would likely 'p roduce a I ctv percentage of responses . 
which wbuld limii data analysis'' and generalizations. 

' U. V/itfi the complex' organization' of some school systems, the telephone 
. ' Contact hel'ped inure that the most appropriate person in the 

school system was contacted to respond to the questionnciire, WATS 
line service allov;ed repeated calls at low cost to establish cont^r- 

' 'Interviews were conductx^d by ?tichigan State University students, under 

th^- supervision of Dr. Lawrence E, Sat^Saugh, project director. A training', 

7 

session for* all i^iterviewers was conducted prior to each data collection ^ ^ 



phase. Edch interviewer \fas given a training maiiual (Appendix B) and monitored 
throughout the data col^otion. All interviews were checked at the end of 
each day, and in the event. of missiftg'data, the sulfject was called again,' - 
and' the.nissing ^data obtained. To avoid the effects of fatigue, edch inter- 
viewer was scheduled for no lojig^r than two to three hours per d^^. 

The .most time consuming part of the -intdrviewingswas locating the 
appropriate respbrident in .the scJiool^sjrstiem and "scheduling a time when he or - 
9he would l^e available for-the iiVter^iew; Once this was accomplished, - < , ^^'^ 
sanple members wSi^e generally v#ry cooperative. In fact, 'it was not unusual ^ 
'for the interviewer to find that it v;as difficult to terminate the interview 
i>€cause the respondent wanted to continue* talking about Iteading programs m 
his school. ' 

The feedback forms T^** l^e demonstration centers were mailed to the 
person in charge of the demonstt^tion center with a return envelope for 
'•each person completing a form. Tfte respondent completed the feedback form, 
sealed it' in the envelope and it was then mailed to the project office at 
Michigan State University. . ' ' ' . 

• C . Ceding* 

Each person- assistinfy with coding was' assigned* specific questions for 
■ ease of training and to insure higher consistoncy wherd interpretations c . 
responses were required. Two or more coders' worked with each set of questions 
and spot checks were made by one coder against another as a check for po?'-'*^''' 

coding errors. IHi^re discrepancies were found, the work of a coder would 

♦ ^ ^ 

be completely reviev/ed or the coding for a question across all samples wpuld 

^ * . i 

be rfeviewed if the^ error were on . only one question. ^ _ - 



At the "comple-^on of boding for eaclt data phase, the, person supervising 
coding .selected random set of qu^stipnnair^es and checked the accuracy or 



1 • ' ' ' 



the coding. Inhere -^errors appeared op the codi,ng,iOf a question,- the coding 
of that question was reviewed on all questionnaires; 



— ~ ■ 4f . ■ . 

- p. Index Develoiiment ' • . , 

■ ' ^. V - L. ,, . • . 

* In the development of^ this study it was decided that no single .measure ^ * 
was adequate to tap the major ^^Wid^^es presumed to be related to adoption 
of new practices thin an organization such as a school dis"trict.. * Thus 
several Items were developed which, wheni Combined, would presumably provide 
a composite measure for variables such as orfanizational complexity, participa 
tion in decision making, and* external contact. 

In addition, a s'et of numerical values was needed to permit easier com- 
parisons on adoption level' among the various subsamples, and within subsamples 
at different points in time. A'scale was , desired which would'make visible 
the number of .stages through which a person or grbup had moved by the time 
of data collection, one-Wifch would give the highest' value for the person 
or grouD who had moved from no awareness of the program to implementing 
a decision toi adopt or reject th^. pro^rani^ and one which would give tjie .lowest 
value fat respondents who were not even aware of the program. 

Rejection' was considered as rlegitifnate an act as use^of^ a progr&n, u nder 
the assumption that a rational decision^-'Cohscibusly made^ could ^nclude a 
decision that a prograri'is not appropriate for use in a given situatioo. 
M the descriprive level of analysis, the nurfcer of adoptions and. rej'ections 
will be noted, so that a more definitive interpretation of the final 'adoption 
atage is possible. - • . 



- - 
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r. An Adppticm Scale ' ' ' 

Ther addption" scale developed here builds ori/th^ five basic ^ adopt ion stages 
used in prior diffiision research. It has addend rejection ^s atji acceptable 
final step, It will be noted* in the conrposif^e scale that the values assigned 
'increase with aa increase in the nunib'er of stages through -which the person 
.or group' has .passed. It also should be noted that stages 2 and M are not 
considered" necessary in a' sequence of stages, while stages 1, 3 erSd 5 are con- 
sidered necessary ia a sequenc^ that, has reached. .the- point of implement at^i on 
of a decision. v ^ " - — - 

The basic- stages us€?d 'in bui^ldin/^ the scale are as foll9ws: ^ 

1. Aware ^of one or iror© of the nrof^ramS; ^ ^ 

2. Sought information about pne or more of the progV^aro. 

3. Considered •using one or more^of the programs, i,fe., does this program 
seem appropriate for my school, wou^d it be better than what is 

now be^ng,used, ett^, ; " 

Tried one or more of the programs or some part of one or more' of 
the prbgrams; 

' V « • / - -r- 

5* Had decided to adopt (either, completely or partially) or to reject 
one of the pro[jrams ; -afid- h^ ^impleiAented that decision. * ^ 



'4 



The composite scale is as follows; 

• Value ksst^StST ^ ^ - Adoption Staf^^es Included • ^ ^ 

0 , ^ No action- 

. ' \ 1 Adoption stage 1 (aware) • • 

2 ^ Adoption stag^ 1 and 2 

3 Adoption stages 1 and 3 . > 

* 4 * ^ Adoption stages 1, 2 and 3 * " 

5 Adoption stages 1, 3 and 4; or 1, 3 and 5; 

or 1, 2, 3 and 4 

6 f/ V- Adoption stages 1, 2,-3 and 5; or 1, 3, U and 
\ 1 ' 5'; or 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 . 



\ 
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2> Participation'^ in Decigion Making 

As noted in the review _of lit,eratu;^e , decision making has been studied ^ 

within organizations iriider a number of dichotomo\^ label^: autocratic- vs» 

democratvc; open climate vs\ closed climate; Theory X^vs.- Theory V, etc,' 

Thesitoll encompass the notion of level of participa^tipn in decision making^ 

by the members of the organization; ^ * * 

# 

[ Two, types of measures oXj>articijf)ation i decision making ''??.?J1_ 1\ 

included in this study. One measure uses the 'labels autocratic-democratic 

and asks for the respondents' s"^ percept ion %f how autocratic 6r democratic he 

believes the decision m'aking process is within his sctiool system. 

The second TQeas'ure, more systems oriented, involves a set pf <iuestions 

which ask for specific behaviors" which have face validity as indicators' of 
^ • . * • ^ ' . \ 

the level of participation in the decision making proce^; Four of these ^ 

are contained ifi questions 21-, 12,- 13 ^d 14 in the questionnaire (Appendix 

TJie^poirits covered in t^eTation to participation in'cflcisions regarding 

thet introduction of new practices are as follows:. 

1, V/hp gets (Consulted? ~ * . . 

a. All Ae faculty * ' • • ' ^' 

{ b. All affected faculty . ' ' -^^ . / 

c. Some group of the affecited faculty ' ^ ^ ' • 

\ d.. Some group of the total faculty, such as a curriculum commilitee _ 



Some individual within the faculty 
No one 



2. Who votes on delcision? The same set of options was employed- in 
' th'e* coding scheme, except that "some individiial votes" was ccms?idered 
a nil]^l set and not included • ♦ 

♦ ^- _ ' ' * 
3» Who Tuakes tl^^ finai decisicfn on adoptrion or non-adoption of a new 
pi?ogram? * . „ * ' 

a. Consensus of teachers and administrators . • ^ ' ^. 
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■ ' b* ' Cv^rriculum committee v . , 

sC, ^ Administrative group or superintendent of instruction 
# d. Curriculum director ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

e* Superintendent 4 ' , ' ^ 

^ f , School ipard ' . 

^ 4. Who may request' that a new program be considered/ 

•r a. Any teacher ^ ^ ^ 

b/ Tenured teacfiers 

c. Someone in the department ; ; 

d. Curriculum committee *" » 
. . . _ Prin cip^l _ 

^ f / -Superintendent ^ . ^ * v 

. An item factor analysis using data from the -district panel sample in 
fhe fir^t phase clata collection confirmed .that these i tem s fit together on 
a common dimens/oh-r Some other items also had primary -loadings on the same 
factor. The main ones wer^ the items on receptivity or resistance to^^^ange 
among administrators, school board members, and teachers within the school 
system, ^-^hat is not surprising in view of work reported in the literature 
review rejlgarding the positive relati^onship between climate c^nd leadership 



style and] between leadership style and ihnovativeness, Innovativeness pre- 
sumably is reflected in receptivity to dhange. Likert, for example, pointed 
to repepl^^ity of members to new ideSs «id '"receptivity^ of superiors to 
information from subordinates as two dir the key variables to consider, in 
studying decision makipg within, an orginizatipn. ** 

In 'the final data analysis, the items on consulting an^ voting were 
confined into a 5-point ^cale. This was done to provide a greater range 
'of levels of participation, and to raqogriize that participation may be^high 
or low thrcjughout the decision procesS; or that participation may be high 
at one stage and low at another. 

The spale was derived by taking the 30 -possible combinations from the 
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two sets of responses. Tgr example, "all faculty are consulted" and "all 
• faculty vote" would be considered the highest level of participT^tion; and 

"lio one is consulted" and "no one votes" would be considered the lowest level 

of participation. ^ . ' p , 

The 30 possible conlbinations were, put on cards- and given to] five pferisons 

to rank order from high^t to lowest level ot^ participation. * Those doing 
~~~th^"ran!titlg-were instructed to put the combiiiatioiis..into a Ji-'-6-il0^6-4 di^st^i- 

bution.' There was unanitrrbus agreement on the four combinations at each end . 

of the scale; ^nd neaialy unanimous agreement at ^ the, other three levels. {' 
The summated values-jfrqn the 'forced distributions into which 'the 30 f 
J combinations were sorted pjspduced distinct break points, but not exactll 

4.6-IQ-5-4 distribution. It Was a' 5-5-9-6-4 distribution and that wai \:/sed 

for-the values in this study. The combinations for each of the scalef values 

were as f dllows : ^ . ' ' <^ / # 

No. one is^^consulted; no one votes * ^ 
^ Some group of the teaching staff is consulted; no'orle votes / ^' 
No one is consulted; some group of te^c^ers vote ^ / 1 

Some individual is consyJLted; no one votes 

Some group, of the affected tethers are consulted; np one votes 

* . No one is consulted; some group'^of affected tea^^hers vvotes 

Some individual is consulted; some froup oi th^ teaching staf^ votes 
All^fected teaqhers are consulted; no one votes^^ 
No one is consulted; all. affected teachers vote \ 
Some individual is' consulted;^ some aff^ed teacher!? vote . 
All teachers are consulted; nd'^ne votes \ 

, \ \ 



\ 



\ 



Polling was not used in the scaJ^e for two reasons: » (1) '^f t/woikd' have 
increased the nunJfcer of possibl^combinations 'to rSO , \a which would 
have been very difficult to han»^ and (2) consult ing\ had a higher 
correlation with polling than ei^er had with voting (o\5/l vs. 0\25^and 
0.16). • . ^ 



No one is consulted; all teachers. vo1^ ^ ' 

Some group of the teaching staff is consulted; some^group vot%s 
"^^^oTiie grvDup of affected faculty is consulted; some group of the 

teaching staff votes , ' . ' 

Some group of affected teachers is consulted; some group of ^ ^ 
affected teachers votes , ' . ' 

.Some individual is consulted; all "^^f fected tea cher s vote 
Some individual, is consultec; ai-i teracher^^' ^^^^tjllj^ 3 
Some^' group of the teaching staft is cons^J-ted; spme group of 

affected teachers votes ^ ^ 

All affected teachers are consulted; some affected .teachers vote ^ 
AH affected teachers are consulted; some" of ,th^ teaching staff 
• vote ' . ) 



All teachers are consulted; some group of teaching staff votes : 
All teachers are consulted; som'e^group of affected teachers votes 
Some group *of affected faculty consulted; all affected feachers 

vot^ ... - * 4 

Some group of the teaching, staff is consull;ed; 3^1 affected teachers' ^ 

vote , " ^ . 

Some group of the teaching staf.f is consulted; all teachers vote 
All affected teachers are consulted:" a.U aff ected , teachers vote 

Some -group vdthin the affected faculty is consulted; all teachers 

* vote ^ f „ • . . . 

All teach^ are consulted; all effected teachers .vote ^ 5 

All affected teachers are ConsultecJ; all teachers vote 
All teachers are consulted; all te*cichers vote 

By using the combinations shown ^above as well as the. individual items ^ 
in*the analysis, it i^ possible tcj check '^IheTelatidn^between some *generdlize4^ 
notion of level of participation/and adoption^ as well as, the relation 
between adoption and level of parti cit)at ion at the consulting "^nd voting 
stages of decisibn making. ^ ^ v • 

3, External Conjfcact ' ^ ^ 

The external contact measures, are inte^nded to reflect the exte^t^ to which 

a respondent indicates that he and his colleagues seek new reference relations 
r" * • 

A^numbei^ of studies, Merton (1957), Rogers (1971) and Waisanen (1969),* 

* * ! 

for .'example, point to contacts outside the system as positively related to 

innovativene^s and modernization. With that in mind, four measures w^re 

Combined into a measure of external contact for this ftudy. These were: 
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a/ The ease and frequency of contact wit^?" university staff 
b» Frequency i*f attendance at reading conference^; 




A ratio qf the number of IRA (International Reading Association) 
roembers to total reading teachers in a school district, - 



d^ Frequency 6f contact- with staff members in schools that are more than 
> 100 miles away, those .15-100 milSs away, and those'less than 15 

miles 'away. • » ' * 

A factor analysis of fir^t phase data from the "distxjict panel" samgle 

showed "frequency of i|pfi>eiSity contact^' loading with "frequency of contact 

— ' — - ^ ^ ^ — >- — , * j . ^ » . - . , — 

' with .staff in other s^lipol systems". The. other two items cy.d not h^ve ^ 
primary leadings on that sarae factlor. Since the four items^id not clearly ^ 
load on the same factor, t^e data from each item; as well as that from th-e 
composite* measure , were^used in the ♦analysis . AJt^with the level of participd- 

-tion in decision making^ it is hoped that use\of. both composite anS-separate 

• : ^ r . ' 

* fte^ttres may give more insight into the relationship of this set of >varj.ables 
with adoption* of n«w .practices. _ - - ^ . - , 

The values for the composite e>«^maif^tfontact measure w€ 
follows : 

a. Unive rsity contact (ease x frequency] 

\Ease > j ^ ' * ' Frequency 



4 



* Very convenient (l)'* ' Oi^ or more times a week (5)''« . ^ 

Somewhat ^fonvenient (2)'^^ One to three times a month' (U)*-^ /* 

. Somewhat inconvenient- (3) „^ ^ .Six to eleven times ayear'i(3)* 
Very jc^conveni^t i\yv^ One to' five times a^- y^ar (2)^ . . 

^ ^/ . ^ • * — Less than once a year (1)^'« 

' The maximum possibTe vfelue was 20 . * ^ x - ' 

The eas^ of. university cont^<5t was .multiplied by the frequency -of 
contact with a university staff member regarding reading. pro-ams. * The 



"^hese are the values assigned to each of the responses and u4ld in com- 
puting the composite scale. ' * ^ 

•■ . » ■ • ■ • ■ 
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values for ease 'ranged from 1 for very dfnveni^nt fo<,^ for vtery' difficult; 
arid from 5 for one or mpre times a week to ^ formless than once -a year. ^ 
The coiribinations .of those two measures provide a range of values jfrom 
1 to 20. Thi'S aapumes that j^rreater effort and committment -are required • 
•iro contact a university staff member when it is inqpnvenient *than ^en 
sUch contacts are convenient T • ^ 

^ . b, F^requ€ga<^y*.c>f ^att^l^ance at reading conferences and other proffes5ion aj^, 



# 
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i 



meet'ings within the past 12 months by staff of a school system was * 
coTteidered- another potential sQurce^^'o/ new inputs into prcigrams. It may 

. ■ ■■ 

be that "ifie item- shou]^l]^ve specified state, national or regional' confez?- 
'^nces*and me^tings^^ as to isolate coritacts external to the'systfem," 4* 
That possibility , is suggeste**^ the . factor analysis, which Inows this 
item loadyig with the faortror pn level of participati^. 1"^ seems highly -/ ^ 
p^bable that reported, at tend^ce at reading con-fierences and professional 
mefl^injgs may have included a high p?*oportion of -Within 'system'* confer-) 



entes. * 




.The frequency cat^gn^d^es and the Values used for each were as follows: 

No, of Reclding Conferences and* , . ^ % ^ ^ ' 

. Professional' Meet ing^' Attended ^ Value ^signed 

\ One ^ ' . ' . - : l . - - rt 



Two to three ^ 



FcJur to five^ _ ^ 3 ^ ^ 

More than five ' * " i+ *- . . • - ^< 

fhose^ valties were multiplied by 1:wo io give, more weight %o this" type 



<5f.~cC>nt«x::t ^in cor^utin^ the final scorot^^ The relationship 'of this 

' K ^ J, * ^' ^ - • 

to other^fitfo^ct measures will bf^ studied further in 'the final <|^ata 
analysis. The values for this item rartged 0 to 8. 
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^ ' * c> The ratio of teachers in JRA to all teachers working wi^ reading 
prograBis wiT|iin a school system also waa tak^n an indicator of the 



extent to which thfe schbol system^is seeking new Inputs from outside the 
• systeio. The ratio was usedj^ an attei!?)t to e<jualize the jdfifferences 
in nyinbers 'for different size schools; e.g., OTe IRA menfcer ^from a 
jpeading staff of la. would be'cohsi<Jered eq\uvalei\t to 10 IRA roenters 
fXKM a reading staff of 100. . " • , 

!^ 'The ratios were exjSreVsed as decimals and th^ values* '\ised for analysis 

^ were assigned for units of 0.15, ii«.,,0.00 - 0,15 was ^ven a value 
' '^f 1; (^JL6 • X^^L'a value.of 2i and so on to 0.91 - 1.00 with ^ vjalxxe ^ 

of 1. If th:^s SIKiire were to be used in anoth^^tudy, iuore clearly 

> / • ^ ^ . ^ ' 

\ defined, boundaries are needed for the category of "teachers wc>3*ing 



X directly with' reading programs"/ ^ne approaph would bfe to, determine 

^hof^^naoy teachers have readipg 'inprovement as their ^le responsib^J.lty; * 
" how Inwttiy ^pend hal^ to full time woflcing on rea^ii^gf fi(n<i hoH^mariy -spend 



less tJtan ^alf-t^me. Eiren those categori^ mw no;t be? precise enough 

^ to, provide a meaningfdl Mtio^vith high consistency among schocvl syst? 

Tbe measm^ies^f contaqx with s-tfaff 'j.n.othe'T school systeins take- 
• ~ \ ; ^ '.yr ^ * . %\ ; ^ • 

' into account both fre<^\4epcy and ease of contact. Valutas for^ntacts' 

with School' systems more thto 100 miles .away were multiplied by sT; by 

Z Sov thoaji JL?-100 miles away; and by l.for those Ifess thari- 15 miJLelS' 

^ * awayT The frequency valu^ss* were the same as thoSfe used for university 

^ -contacts, ranging from 1 iPot^contapts of lesA than^pnce' b y ear to U for 

^ _ •contacts /of one or more mmes k weeJ^. The maximum suninated value for 



these measures ^ >»as * 36 . 



Th| maximum 'possibl#» value for the four, seta of* measures ^f external 
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contact was 71; the minimum was 11. . # 
Organisational Compl^ity ^ I , * *' 

Organizational complexily is an as|»ct of organizational structure which 
is presumej^ to affect communication within the organization^ In a systems 
view of decision making and innpvation, the structure of the organizatiOT. 
will set s«ne limits, on the decisions^ and overt action which ro^ occur; and it 
will be a factor in deterMning which decisiOTS and actions are^aos.t probable. 
The challenge is to i^^ify the aspects of structure which, are roost strongly 

related to outcomes T ' . * 

Complexity of organi^tion was selected as one of the sets of variables 
becSl^e it is believe^ Ahat this set yould be most 'closely related to communica 
tip flow^ within the o^^^ization. I<bm that p*spective, size is a variable* 
that is" related to complexity of structur»e. It may be measured in terms of 
> number of pupils, number of teachers, an^uniber of administrators. As size 

'increases, the complexity 6f structure increases, and it is expected that 
I there will be an attendant increase in the number of linkages from the teacher 
working with pupils to the top administrator.- ^ 

' Another factor affecting comralini-cation flow is what is, coninonly labelled , 
sp^Tof control. It was with that in mind that the measures wei% included . 
' OR number, of asiisVant administrators reporting to the top administrator and 
the nu^r of building principals. Oiie diffic^aty with trying to assess 
thd iii5)act 6f these various aspects of structure on communication flew is 
' that, as span -of control is reduced it tcjnds^to increase the number of l^ers, 
hence the nuiribfer of communication linkages from tgp to bottom of the structure. 
On the other hand, to reduce the number of linkages, one increases the span, 
. of control which would increase th^ nun^er of persons with whom 9 super- 



. , . -39- • . - - 

visor, l3 expectea to interact at rather intgnse levels. 

9 

* ■ * • > ' 

/ As noted in the literature review, one way out of this dileimna may be 

' to keep the system as open as possible so as to minimize the hierarchical 

, J. - . - . - 

rigidity; , and to seek some optimum balance between span of contijol and nunfeer 
' of links from the top administratctti^to the mass of ^^enlployees. Tlife' op^n system 
^ injects more ifecertainty arid may be discomforting for some «nployees who 
prefer a more rigidly prescriptive system. ^ - 

The factor analysis of first phase data yielded a stable factor cont^ning 
variables pertaining to organizational stru<r(|^ire% These included number of 
pupil$, number of teachers, numbe'r of building, pj^incigals, number of administra* 
torsi jfu^er of special program -"directors , and number of administrative links 
in the system. ^ \. 

€t is t3b<^ou4 that the size measures do not reveal structure in the sense 
of the inlf^stf^^tionship ^mdi;ig elements within the system. It is astmmed 
that- tfiesB.s^ize mdasures^are correlates of complexity of structure and ma^ 
"^^e use/ul as -predictors of adoption of new ide^. . • _ 

""Ti^g^^ at^on?>lexity"Tf^tru in a more fruitful way, in order to \^ 




^•plan-*commifliication^ s*tratefeies^^would require a network analysis within , 

/' t^|>olcj^es of systems ,-7 From silch studies one could determine the most probable 

* ' . . ^ ' - / • ' ^ 

^'patterns of commuirication fia/ within the system and the most probable linkages 

with other s;^ems. If is the linkages with external systems which offer 

^ I ^ ' * ^ ' • ^ * ' ■ 
^ the most opportunity for i-ntroddction of new i,deas and practice; the imple- 

mexltatioD wiSuld then foctis more on the ^communicaf ion flow within the system. 

While the size measures and nuiil&er of links will be used indi 

the analysis j'* a '6oinposi"be, measure was constructed and also will be used 

[n the ^alysis^ Th6 composite ^measure consists tjf six items. These are: . ^ 

V • . ♦ 
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4. Span of control as defined by nuniber of as»#trtBt and associate 
» administrators reporting directly to the top adminis'trato^ ' The 
values ranged from 0 to 8, where 0 to 7 were the actual number ^of 
assistant administrators ai¥i 8 was for 8 or more of them in a system. 

b. Special program directors Were given values on the same basis as the 

c. Number of building principals was assigned a value correspgnding to ' 
-the aptual number of such persons up to 89; 90 was assigned for 

school systems having 90 or more building principals* ^ 

d. Nuntoer of le^^els from top to bottom of the structure was obtained by 
^ • asking a respondent to*6tate how many administrative links there 

were from his^osition to the top administrator, -and how many links - 
from his positiwi to the teachers who'actually tea<± reading to 
^ pupils. Actual number of links reported was used as the value for 

thfese items up to 7;' and the value of 7 was used 5For 7 or more links ♦ 

e. ^Number of pupils,- as one would expect,, correlates sfrongly with number 
^ of teachers, thxis either measure would give an indication of size 

of school system. However, ntmd>er' of pupils was used in the coii?>bsite 
roeasure as a somewhat more acciM?ate indicator of the size of the 
system, since there is some variability ip teacheij-student and 
administrator-teacher-student ratios# . » 

Two composite measures were conptited, one including the number of assist a^ft 
admiWstrators as a measure of span of control;^ ahd one excluding the nuntoer 
of assistant administrators. This was an attempt to give more insist intp 
the problem mentioned siove in relation* to varying span of control as it - ■ 
pertains to complexity of communication flew. ^ 

A complicating factor in reflating the size variables to adoption in the 
present stucty is that a number of the programs being studied are more feasible 
for adoption in larger systems due to the staffing and ether resources ^ . 
required. So, if size wf^re negatively related to communication, that relation- 
ship might be offset with the characteristics of the programs include4 in 
the present study. 

S. Innovation Proneness * * 

A vai^iable presumed to influence the acceptance or rejection of "new 



^actffces is the attitude -and. values tcward change and the ccaoposite pattern, 



for or against change which may develc^ within an oj^ganization. Ii^ this 
stiKty, the tendency to favor innovati6n«has>*J«ap labelled innov^ion profi'e- 



ness. ' \. 



\ 



Several questions were ii^cluded to tafrhat variable. Among these^were • 
questions 45, U9, 51 and 52. Those items loaded together on the factor 
'analysis computed on first phase data. Three other ftiems correlated hi^ly 
with each other, and at a moderate level w^th the above foui^fe«DS. The 
first four itejns ask how the respondent's school system conqpared witli others 
in the State as to quality of reading programs, quality, of teaching pv^^am, 
how innovative, and whether the school system was among the first or last 
to try nesfi reading programs. The other three items ask respond«eits to rate^^ 
the teachers, administrators and school board in their sdiool system on 
-receptivity Or resistance to cHange. As noted earlier (pp. 32d, these last 
three-items loaded with ^e items on level of participation in decision 
making. . 

No composite measure was developed from the items on innovati/>z^ prone- ^ 
jiess. They wei<e used individually^ in ^e ^alyses which were run. - - 
6. Exposure to Ntssages About Reading Programs 

Exposure to messages about reading programs comprised anpther set' of ^ 
variables in the present study. These vari^les dealt with sources of messages 
and gemer^ cojitent of messages, and were handled descriptively. Conparisons • 
were'made of the kinds of sources and content soii^t at different stages in 
the adoptiai process. ^ ^^^^ 

TMfe limited number of respondents who moved through the final stages of 
*the adoption process restricted the amoint of data available'On exposure 



J 



\ 



J 



to npssagds. In additiwi, the difficulty rfespondents reported in recalling 
the -soxirces .and kinds of information al^o limited the- amount of:data that could.* 
be obtained, even at the earlier stages in the adoption proceg^* ^ven so-,' ^ 
.these measures provide data which supplement, the measures of external dontact 
dj-scussed fearlier in this report. 



E". Data Analysis. * , 

^ The aim of the data analysis is to identify relationships among selected' 
variables, aivi adoption level so that more efficient comnimication strategies 
can be developed arid used in introducing new programs 'into school systems. - 

That overall and^, lOTg-range aim requires that the level of adoption of -the 
prograns'be determined. It is recognized that the adopticn process occurs 
over time, so change in adoption levels over the period of one year will be 
• determined. It also is recb^ized that reinterviewing may have a sensitizing 
effect and in itself may contribute to increase in adoption of the programs. 
To determine the extent of that influence, conparisons between the panel- 
type samples and control samples will be made at three points in time. 
Jypologies of schools will be identified via factor ..gmaly sis techniques so 
a? to study which varia^es are most useful ih discriminating between hlgh-^ 
and low adoption level school systems, • ' . 

1> Typologies of School Systan^ \ , *. - 

Typologies of school syste^ns will be determined ^or five sample Sets of 
schools using fourth phase data. The Jive sanple sets will be district pan^l , 
(l#rge schools)', district panels -{small schools), district control.* brochure 
panel, and b^bchure control. 
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Forty-two' questionnaire itemc and composite measures with equal-appearmg 
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interval measures were used in tlie factor analysis to prbduce the tyjpologies 

of- schools. These included the^items that went into construction of the 

• . composite roeas,\ares reported in the preceding section — the coinposite measi^s 
' * * 

on adoption level, organizational complexity, level of participation in 

^cision mdcing, and external contact. .The following are the measures* V 

- \ 
, used in this analysis: 

a. About how much of your time are you able to devote to your duties with • 
' * the reading program? (3) 

2. Number of assistant administrators reporting directly to top adminis- 
trator. (5) . , 

' 3. many building principals are there in your school system? (7) 

/ 4^ How many special program directors are there fin your school system? (8) 

5.. Nunfcer of administration links up to the top administrator. (10) 

In your position with respect to the, reading program, how many <y.ffer- 

ent links are there betj^een you and persons that actually teach 

reading' to 'the students? (10) . ' ' ^ 

^ 7. How often does the administrator of yoyr. school system carry out the 
action/recommended by' a vote of thej.teachera? (15a) 

8. Considering the decision process in your school system, would you 
say the process is:- (a) 'very autocratic, (b) somewhat autocratic, 
^. * (c) somewhat democratic, or (d) very democratic? (15b) 

... 9. How many pupils -do you have enrolled in your school system? (17) 

10. What i? .the per pupil Expenditure for operating ^our school system? (19) 

11. Percent of teacliers with less than BA? , 

12. ' Percent of teachers with BA? . ' , , 

13. Percent of teachers with MA? - ^ v 

14. Percent gf teachers with Ph.D.? < * ' ^ 

15. Percent^of administrators with less than. BA? 
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♦Numbers in parentheses are the numbers of questionnaire items in 
Appendix A-1. ^ 
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16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



21^ 



22. 



23: 



24. 



25. 



26. 
27, 

28. 
29. 
•30. 

31.; 

32 1 
33. 
34. 



Percent of" admin is trat org with-B^? v 
Percent cff itlministrators uith MA? 
* Percent pf admfn/strators with Ph.D.? 
Total niiraber of teachers? (20) 

How frdqiiently does someone from your reading staff (including your- ' 
self) ^ntact a yniversity staff member? (22) 

How majhy teachers -and other administrators in-j^ur school system are . 
menders of IRA including yourself? (25) 

How mkiy different reading conferences and/or professional meetings 
have been attended by you or someone of your reading staff within 
the ^ast 12 months? (26) * . ' 

Within the last year, did you receive a brochure from the National 
Cen-der for Educational Communication/USOE entitled, " Model Programs 
in Reading" listing ten^gfllng* improvejnent . programs from across "the 
nation? .(27) r*^ ^. . ■ 

Ratio of administ rat ofs /^teachers? ^ ^ 

I^vel of participation irt decision making t- coirfjinatiwis off participa 
t£on in consulting and voting? (See QuMtion 11 6 12.). (Use first 
, response on Question 11 and answer' to Question 12 to get alphabetic 
combination.) _ 

0 

^option level? 

f • • . * 

^en -it comes to trying new reading^ programs , my school tends to 
be: V&non^the first . . . "among the last". (45> 

, School board's receptivity to change? (46) * 

\ Teaching staff's receptivity "tq change? (47) 



Adjninistrator's receptivity to change? (48) 

Rank pf school system on irinovativeness? (49) ^ , 

Rank 'of school system on quality of reading program? . (51) . ' 

Rank of school and quality of teaching^ (52) ' ^ ^ 

Frequency of communication about reading pi^ograms between the reading 
staff of your sj^hooj. system and the reading stiff of ychool systems 
that are more than 100 miles away? (55> ^ . 



35. Frequency of coramunication about re^iHg programs between the reading- 
staff of your*' school system and the "reading staff of school systems 
that are more than 15 miles, but less than 100 miles away? (56) - ^ 

36. Frequency of communication about reading programs l>etween the readings 
stafi? of your school system and the reading staff of schpol systems 
that are less than 15 miles away? (57) 

37. Number ofyyears experience in teaching? 

38« In deciding whether or not to use any of these programs, did you 
seek out any' other person(s) in order to disciass the program? 

39. Did other persons seek ygyi out to discuss any of these programs they 
^ were consider ft g using? - . 

I *" ^ V 

40. Computed external contact $core. ' 

41. Coiqjuted organizational complexity score ( including column 14). 

42. Computed organizational complexity score fexcluding colunm 14). 

. Since the con?)Uter capacity was limited to" a 100 x 100 matrix, only 100 
schpols could be included in each analysis. This required that the district 
panel sample be divided in half. That was done b^ taking the, subjects from 
the saiH>les.of small schools (less than 2,500 pupils) as one sample set tod 
the subjects from the sample of large schoo^s^2,500 or more pupllsV as the 
second san5)le set. For the other three sut>samples, tt^^ iotact sets were 
'used for the -factor analysis . 

The four to six school sys temp with the^highest factor loadings on each 
factor" were selected as most .representative of that type of school system. 

Using thes^ sets of four to six school systems bb representative of each of 

V ' ' ' 
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thf fartors in a subsanple, the data were sid^mitted to a special analysis 
(HJIAP con)Uter projgram) which wei^ts the raw item scores iii proportioia to 
th« .'aasnltude of the factor loading, sums these wei^ted values across the «• 
systew^ tdcen as representative of the factor, and then converts the wei^ted 

scor^ ,to standard scores* 

''■< ' ft 

'The standard scores provide ^:he basis for identifying which of the 

neasures discriminate among the factors (typologies of school systems) and vV^* 

are consensual across the . typologies of school systems. The wei^ting for 

th« raw scores for each" subject (school system) is obtained by the formula 

V n or loading . ■ > 

i^'' l-loading ^ ' 

In con|>aring Factor one (F^^) with Factor #»o (Fj/, the standard scores 
on F are subtracted from those on F,. Vhen the magnitude of lA»e difference 
for a Ta^Able, is 1.000. or grimter (eitAer plus or minus) that.vari^ie is 
.takan as one which discriminates between the two factors. Thoae variables 
Where the differences are less than 1.000 will be considl^red consensual i^^^. ^ 

Given the school systems which are determined to be representative of 

a typology » the responses on questions regarding cownmi cation behavior and 

' " ' ' ^ . * • ^ \. ^ 

other chaaracteristics can be compared for Type I school systems. Type II 

school systems, etc. In this way data from the nominal level of measurement 
can be viewed, too. ^ 

Identifying types of , school syst^s; then identifying the characteristics 
unique to each type of system can provide a basis for s\iggesting communica- ^ 
tioft stf5fttegies unique to each type of system. Hopefully, that w^ll Increa*-^, 
coommication ef ficiencj^ and facilitate the introduction, and adoption of 
new programs. ^ 



2. ElijnentipylLxnkage Analysis^ andjltem Factor Analysis ^ \ ^ ^ 

* Elaiientaw liril^age analysis and item factor analysis were used to! dfeljermine 
^whether the it^ras presunied<to^be iDea5Ui>ing variabXeb in the saine set Actually 
fit togethi^r/ * Fifty items were 'used in the correlaticm matriV. These ^ncluded 
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the items cbWredtvip the discussion of composite measures, ^lus the composite 
masxires, thexadoption scale, ^d some selected itenis on exposure to souz^es 
jof, messages regWdihl^ reading programs. The elementary linkage was perfqnned 
onVourth phase data fbr the district panel and brochure psmel san|>les. 

The factor aneilysis employed a principal axis solvrtion and v mj>ma x rotation 
ifl^h a criirerion to stop rotation when the last factor extracted had only 

va»iabl*l with primary loadings on that factor. The itei^-factor analysis 

on first i^ase data with the district p^biel^dample. , • 

\ i 

ulat^ng Pearson Product Moment Correlations, and perfoxming factor 
nterval data are assumed. It cannot b^e claimed that al^ tne\ 
measxires included in ttfe 50 X:50 matrix «re interval ^ but the writings of 

and others ^rovijle precedent for treating Likertrtype scales as 
interval sc^es : ^ 1 \ J 

\ . r ■ A ■ 

extent that we^t^ reasonably assume random vari^tj.on feMLj 



\ 





ih perception^ so .we me^ choose to treat^scales wit{ 
intervals as they were in ^ fact interval meMures*. 
\ Caution, however, must b% taken against too strict an interpretation^ 
of the precise magnitude « the correlations. In this case, we were 
not interested in determin^g th6 signincance of the intern-item 
\ correlations^ but rathe;r**ip identifying tne underlying dimensions ; * * 
^factors) thaft distinguished different, graups|^of items.. 

le inter-cori^lation matrix and the factor- analysis helped_in selefcting 



tjf equa\L- 



variables- used in a multiple col^lation and Least S<;^are8 delete program. 



*Mc6uitty, 
merits i?: l207-2^, 1957. \ \ 



"Elementtr^ Linkage. Aijalys is", Educ. Psychol. Measure- 
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.3* Differences in Adoption Levels 

Differences in adoption levels were computed among the various subsamples 

id among the four data collection, phases ; t-tests rather than analysis of 

v^iance, were used to test the significance of the difference since there 

weM unequal numbers ♦of respondents in, the various subsamples. The* comparisons 
\ • • ^ 

were^ aroonjj^he mean adoption scores for the district panel, district control, 



-J 



br'OCTure ''panel, and brochure control samples and for tl^ four times of dart 

coUedtion. , — 

\ • < * # * 

It Was* necessary to determine whether the panel sample changed over time 

\ . . ^ * > - " 

in ways Which were different than the, changes in the control sanples over 

time* \ • ^ . ^ 

If it Us found that the district panel sample does not differ, significantly 

from the d^^trict control on adoption level; and if ftirther checking reveals*^ Y 

that the relevant characteristics of the two samples sets ~ panel and cdhtrol — 

do not differ\ significantly, the detailed data analysis will focus on the^ 
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district j>anel sample. If significant differences are found, datailed analyses ^ 
will include co^^trol as well as pabel samples. • - , *. - 

€hi Squares \ 

• Chi Squares wel^ computed between the composite -measure pf adoption and 

70 of the variables which were "assumed mi-ght be relaftefl^to adoption. That 

/■ * , • . • « • • 

^ was done for each of "the four types of samples ~ Distj?ict^anel, District | 

Control, Brochure Panel and Brochure Control. That analysis w^'used as a 

^eck ag^dnst the relatibnshipfe i^t4|^ied by the correlations and t-tests since 

•the" data on several of the variable? did nof m^^t all o^ the' assunptions, for 

tVtest 'and* correlations, as well. as for some variables not included in the . 

correlation analyses. • * - 

' ' ~ • - 
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Another set pf Chi Squares was rjin to determine whether the four types of 



sampleti Varied on several of the variablis • These encompassed the variables 
• dealing with participation in,(ieciSiqn making, contact with information sources 
* external to the school system, innovativeness and receptivity to change, per- 
centage of ti»e devoted to reading programs by the respondents, ^awareness.of 
deaonstration centers, and writing for booWlets describing^'the programs 

Da^^^ several of the variables which did not yield statistically signifi^ 
cant relationships with adoption* level w^r»e not, included in this report, Am^ig 
\ these weiif the age of the respondent^, th# different jobs they had held, years 
\ of teaching ejq>erience, etc, H^. * 

The computer program. for Chi' Square also provides frequency counts on the 

^ 1 / ^ / • 

vari^les irvfluded in the analysis. * That provided some of the data for\the ^ ^ 

. . I \ ' • . - V , ^ . \ 

descriptive ^pialyses ^ • , ' 

5> Frequencies and Pycentages , » . . • ^ * 

Frequencies and percentages only were-c^rputed for the variables whicdi 

. were not u^d in the Chi- Square, or^ip thje cotrolation' and fnctop analyses ^ 
' . < . ' ' ' \ • * ° ^ . * 

Among this. frequency dnly" set were the responses to.^e questisns on stage 

. . • ■ ' •• ■ ; • 

* of adoption for each of the- ten programs; aid tjie responses to ques^icms on 
^?elative advantage; complexity, compatibility', ^ and' el^^t bf trial for each || 
. of the ten prdgjr^ams. Other items included those giving apurces, x>f information 

nised, the kinds of;^infonnation sought, tha reasons for consitfei^ing #^articular 

• * ^ 

program, and the. Job title bf thS person whp first, suggested that a program 

should be cbnsidered for adoption; ^ ' 

Frequencies* for oth&r .vari^b^Led us^d in desori^tiv^tatemift)ts were 

' ' * . . » . ^ * ' 

^ obtained froiA the oontputer printouts from the other analyses* which were run; ' 

^ ; . ' w . ^ 

A. 
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6*. ' Hultlple CorreJ-ation and Least Squares- .Delete. Analyses. 



Ltiple correlation and Ifeas'^* squares delete 'analyses were rim using 
' " edoption^ level as tfie crdterion vai^iable and tfife following as predictor 



valuables: 




1. Composite measure of external contaSft 

2. Composite measi^ire of organizational complexity j * ^ 

3. Percent of l^jne respondent (^coordinator of reading pro-ams) devotes 
to duties with reading program; ' ' • . ^ 

4. Number of pupils; 



0 
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' 5* ' Level of jf)articipatiOTi^in decision making; 

6« IRH/Reading t^acfrers*, • - 1 

7. others for information; 

' 8. Frequenqr of contaot with other schO([|p?^ 15-100 mil 

• '49.* 'Ran^:' pf^chool "<gi quality of rc^d^ng- program; 
10. Rank of ^chpol on trying new reading program; 
ir. Rank of school on innovativ^rtess; 4 ^ 
12. Teachers* receptivity to ch«hg;e; 
13*.' Admirtistratiori*s peceptivity to chinge; 
1^^. School^oard's receptivity .to* change; 

• 15. Knew about demonstration centers; ' ' ' i,- ^ ^ ' 

16. 'Wrote fqr leaflet; ^ ' \ , ^ ' 

17. How often administration carries put vote of '^achent; 

18. How auto-democratic is decision process; 

19. Numbexf of. linJcs' between fading teacher. and top adtoinistt»ator; 

20. "Percent of teachers withirM;A.; 

21. ' Percent of administratcrs wit 



22. Nuniber of reading conferences 




tended in past *twelve .months ; 



3*^ ' ' \ ^ 

^ 23 ». Itundber of €k5sistant and a^soc^ate adntiLnistVators ; 
5^. Convenience- to Upiyersity;-' 



25. .Frequency .of contact with IMiversity. 



„ . This "analysis is useful \fhean it* is believed that s^vfral variables, vdiich 
ai^one show weak relationship, may have an additive effect and taken, together 
show ft muoh stronger relationship with the criterion variafcj.e. .Using 
Least Squares delete analysis ,\it jLs^^ossible to identi-fy those veS^ialx^es 



* '"which are cOTtributing most to- relationship 



./ 



/ 



CHAPTER III . . 



Tindings . \ 
A. flsr^ffoT Oiapter sk; ' 



The first set of findings to be gir^sented will be those dealing with a 
cqpnparison of the various sample sets on^he adoption* measure and other 
'selected iReasur^es- . This will give a basis for selecting certain of the sample 
^ts and pha^Hb"!^ data collection for more detailed analyses. With nearly 
«*5X),000 piece? of data, it is iir5)ortant that the. analyses carefully synthesize 
the data to jref lect the -main focus of the findings Vithout omitting pritical 
aspects, and at i th e s am e tim e avoiding such a voluroinous presentatio n as to be 



overly formidable for the ]^eader. 

The second maiiT division of thisVehapter will* present file relationships 
between adoption level and othe^? variables as extracted through the miiltiple 



COTrelation and>»eg3?es5ion artafysis provided by a Leairt Squawk Delete prop« 

A third aspect of the/ analyisis is. the factor analysis which yielded 
typologies of school systems and the aspect of that analysis which identified 
the variables which discriminat^between the typologies. ''The adoption levels 
of the school systems which emerg^as most representative of the typologies ' 
also will be determined to check the jtel^^onships 4>etween the discriminating 
variolas and the level of adoption. ^ yi 

^n the fourth section of -this chapter, a resume of- the Elementary Linkage 
Analysi'fe fpr the District Panel and Brochure PaneJ samples wi^ be presented. 
The linkage diagrams are presented in Appendix C. 
m The fifth section *will focus on descriptive findings -for, the^ four typ^ 
of samples — Brochure Pahel, Brochure Control, ^stript, Districf^ 



Control. This seqticai alsa will coritain that part of the findinga dealing/ with' 
'the relat4>on of Information sources to ad^tion stagts . . • 

B. i&oi^arison of Sample Sets on Adoption 
' ' and Other Sheeted Measxires 

Two tilings made the data collection an4 analysis -especially ccjmplex. ' One 

/ ' ' • . ^ . " ^ 

was the use of octroi 3u&samples to check the possible sensitizing ef£ecrt^of 

'* . ^ , ^ ' • 

repeated^interviewing with the panel samples. Another conplicating element 

was* the great difference oil size of schools and t^ie great disparity in.nuii4>er 
/of schools for the v^itjus'size categories. Tifty percent of the school 

syst«ns w^re in the two smallest size .categories, with five percent of the^-. 

pupils t four p e r cen t o f t he achools we re- v si the "two^ largest s^bse categories 
^ith almost 50 perce^it of the j>iqpils. ' ^ ^ 



1. A che ^^ ^"^^^^^i^ xice in mem ad<rot i m> scores agiong the four size bf * 
school strata ii^me district panel sample^^Plted the- Ata shown in the tab^ 
, below^ Note that there is a consistent increase in mean adoption scores as 
^size ofH3choM system' increases , but none of the differences between strata - ■ 
were Mgnifi cant at the .05 level. The closest was fop the difference between 
Strata I and IV, with a t or 1.99, -for san5>le sizes of 26 and 51. * A t- value of 
2^00 is significant at the .05 leve!t w^en the sample size is approximately 60. 

Table 1 : Mean Adoption Scores for Four Size of School; System Strata 

' for FcSuirth Phase Data with th6 District Panel Sample (April 1973 



Strata and Number Mean Ad<^tion Score % Stoodax^ Daylatlon 

#»f. Pupils (Range i^ 0 - 6) / " 

I (0-599 iJupiis) ^0.69 ► 1.57. 

n (600 - 2,W9 pupils) * 1.06 1.56 

IIL . (2,500 - 5^999 pupils) , 1.27 4^63^. 

IV (10,00(M|ipils and over) 1.39 , 1.37 - 



i3 



VXth a t- value of 0.39 for the dlj^fer^nc^ between strata III «id IV, and 
a t*value of between, strata 1 and II', it seems justifiable to divide the 
district panel sample into twt> groups fpr the School System Ty^K^logy analysis . ^ 
(Strata I and il vs. IIJ s^/^). ^ 

Table 2 shows the breakdown of the mean* adoption* 'scoz?es into the varioqtf 
adoption categories used in the con^dite adoption measure.. As in Table 1, 



these data are only for the .District Panel sample, the only sSnple ii) which 



site strata were .established in the san^ling *p§ttem. 



/ Table 2 : Adoption _Lev&ia|rJby-^^^ Strata of Siz%of School System, 

' Bi.i3trict Panef ^anple, Data Phaie IV^ * • 



Adoption Categories 
iP for I 

* Coin>osite Pleasure N % 



Strata for Size pf School Systga 

U ^ /UI \ ly ' 



Total 



N 



"5". IT 



T 



N 



T 



N 



tfiat created by the 
Interview^ ^ . ^ 

Aware i ' 

farioc^ and sought 
iafprmation * 

Aware and considered^ 
use of method * 

Aware, sought inror- 
>/matian and considered 
use of program 

Combination of eajpliei 

8tag§8 with trial or 

d!iBolsi*bn to adopt or 
reject \ 



• . • TOTAL ^ 
^^rsrage Adoption 0 



21 . 80.8,. 


- ^'1^ : ■ 

33 52.4 1 24 ^47.1 


16 . 31.4 


94 49.2 


0 0.0 


16 25.4- j 11 2i.6 


15. ' 29 . 4 


42 22.0. 




4 ^ 6.3 -! '5 9.8 


12 '53.5 


23 12'ie 


0 0.0 


r- 1 

■ 1 

2^"~»r3^ 4 7.8 


* 

1 • 2.0 


7 mi 


, 1 . 3.8 


3 4.§yj ? 5.9 


'6 11.8 


13 ■ 6.f 


7.7 


5 7.9 ' <f-' 7.f 


1 2.0 


12 ' 6.3 


26 100.0 63' 100.0 51 100. p 


51 100.1 


1*1 100. C 



1.06 



1.27 



1.39 



1.16 



1^ 
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. . - •■ ■ . . ... 

The most' apparent differences are in the percentage irtlo had taken \act ion ^ 
beyond th#*awarene8s <af»eated %y the interviews; and the dlfference-iB greatest 
between stratiim I« Cthe smallest schools) and the other tkz^e ^trat^. 
2. Adoptiife scores were feignificantlV different among saDe- sample sets and phyjs 
of data cbliettion > Civen the lack of statistically significant differences 
in mean adoption scores among the different sire strata, the next step is to 
• cdmpareXth^ aldcption scores among the various jpample sets — Brochur* Panel » ' 
District ,Panel , Brochure Ccmtjpl and District Control — ^and among the four 
phases of data col^lection i^^be panel samples. 

Appendix Table D-1 shows the mean actoption scores^ fpr each of the four tjrpes 
of sample sets fqj? each of the four data collection {rixases. ' It will be noted 
. tliat the Bix>chure Panel sample Set was coi^s^stfently tfhe highest for each data j 
* _ phase^ The .District Panel wa9,next, etod both were bi^er tha© the con^l^. 
The District Control sample sets did apt differ signifl^mtly from the Brochure 
Control sample sets. . * * ' J 

An' inspection of the freiwencies at each ^option- level for the four phkftes 
of data collection show that Vnly ten percent had gone beyond aewareness pf the 
programs at Phase 1 for^the District I^anel sample. At the Phase II data 

collection, ?2. percenlf of the /District Panel respondents had at least soiight 

^ / . . . 

information about one or roox^rf of the reading prPgrams; and by Phase IV, 29 

' percent had moved to one' of the adoption stages beyond awareness^ of tt^e prograois. 

Cooparable figuares f or th e .Brochure Panel sample were: 35 percent beyond the 

awareness stage at Phase I and 53^ percent at Phase I^. 

^ ^ • The District Control samplers averaged aibout ten percent beyond the awareness 

stage and the Brochure Control samples showed 20 percent beyond the wareness % 

stage Kt, the later phases of data collection. ^ * 



GO 



f 
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The fcj^owin^ tables show the diffel?ences in meaij adoption scores pver th§ 
phases of ' data collection^ In Table 3 it will be laotea that there were ^' 



statistically significant gains in me^ adoption Scores between phase I data 
and' the phase II, III, and IV data for the District Panel 8aD?>ie. However,, 
t]he differences among the other phases were not significant. 

Tabl^ ; Comparison of Differences J.n Mean Adopticm' Scores Among .the 
. ' ^ Four Phases of fiata Collection for the Pistrifrt Panel Sample 

K . - 

, ^ata Cojiection Phase * 
Data Col "Urtion Phase -j j jj- — fff*^ Jy" 



^ T^^ j jpt io n Phase j ' I 



T --iT V ■ , 

1,0. . O.i+l* * 0.6«*** • 0.72** 

• , .. II 0 . • 0.23 0.31 

III , ' . • . ■, • 0.08 

*Signifitant at .005 level ^ • . . , ' \ % ^ 

K *^ignificant at .001 level . ♦ ' . ^ ^ ^ 

•In Table ^\ similar dompariscfi for the Brochure P$nel samp3^ shows 

Statistically signo^icant di-fferences between Phase^data and the data collected 

in'^^hases III. an^i' IV; 'hof/ever, none^of ^he pther diffe^aijces jr«r« statistically 

significant. . ^ * 

4 : Comparison of Differehces 'in Mean Adoption Scores Among fhe 
Fpur Phases of Data Collection for the Brochure Panel Sample 

I ^r~~~> ! Data Collection Phase . 
Data Collection Phase — j : — •■ ^^j. = jy — . 



I ■ 0.22 -0.58*' 0.58* 

II . 0.36 0.36 
III ■ 0.00 

IV ^ " 



*Significant at .02 level . ' • . 

A loo)^ at. the mmber of school systems ch^ging adoption, levels within the 
two panel sampl ss reveals tfiat a majority did not change during^ the one-'year 
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data collect ion <p»dod.^ In Table 5,* it will be noted, on the other hand, that 
^re than 1/3 did move toward adopting one' the reajilhg^piograms between 

the phase I data collection and phase IV data collection. 

. * • - * ' • ' ' { * ' • * • 

Table 5 : Nunber^and Percentage &f School Systems Changing Adoption Level 
Between Phase I 'and PJmse IV Data Collection' for Each of the Two 
Panel. Samples 









r 




Direction of 
Change in ^ 
Ack^tion Scores 


• Sample Set 






District Panel. 
* . N % » . 


Brochure Panel ^ 

^ ^ • .-^t 


\ ■ 


Increased 
No change 
Decreased 
TOTAL 


72 38.2'' 
110 58.2 - / . 
■ 7 J3.6 
^ 189 100.0 


' 33 34' ^ 
59 61.5 
^ 4.1 
r 96 100.0 



ilt is interestxr.g to note z^at although the ^Brochure JPanel sample had con- 
tentiy higher adoption scores', the c^y^ge in adoption level over time was ^ ^ ^ 
* virtually the same for" the District ^^1 sample as for the Brpchure Panels 
sarole. » 

The gains iji mean adoption stores as the data cpllection phases progress ^ ^ 
indicates the increasing adoption levels over time, J^^t these could be due *»ith*»r 
to general. gains^ in adopticx^ of the programs among the sphool system^, or it 
could bt stimulated by tlie reiliterviewing. A ljj|4c at Appendix Tables D-l,and 
D-2 confirms that the gains in adopti,<m^vel we:^stimuiated by the reinter- 
viewing. It may be note^ that the differences in mean adoption scores between 
the panel and^ control samples increasied over time. While it m^ be seen in 
AH>endix Table D-1 that' the mean acioptiofi scores ^or the control sanples- were 
fairly i^^^le..over time. \ ^ ' ^ 

^ The data suggest that the repeated contacts stimulated ihar6ased action * 
toward adoption of the programs. There was no effprt W these interview contacts 
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to persuade the respondents to ladopt any of the programs; however, if respondent 

# * ' • * 

asked wfaeoMtbey could get more information , an address was' given so they 
could write for additicmal Information. 

•The data show that the' adoption scores for the Brochure Panel were 
rsigpificantly higher than' the District Panel at each data coliecttpn phase. ^ > 

This would be expected since these were sclpol systems which had written, f 03?^ • 

♦ ^ ' ^ * . - ' 
bookleta. The differences are rou^y 3 A of a scale level. ^ 

3. Other selected measures for the four sample sets revealed similarities. ' 

The four types of saaples were quite similar to the proportion of their time 

respondents sa^d- they devoted to reading programs. For eadi of the sample 

types, abou^ 3/5 (59.7% - 61.8%) reported spending lA time on woric related 

to reading programs; about lA (22.**% - 25.5%) reported that they devoted full 

time to reading pi^grams. These respondents are persons who wer^ identified. 

Tf3rThii^>srtTitr ndrhr as those who coordinated or supervised i^eading progj^s 

within the .school systeiiP. Thr. detailed breakdibwn is shown i^i Appendix Tjable 

The sample sets -were quite similar ilso 'in patterns of decision making 
r^Jfeed. Slightly more than ^3/5 (61.1% - 66. li) said the administrator* , ♦ 
nearly always carries out tin vote, of the staff. The reported level of 
autocrat ic^democratic patterns in decision making. also are quite similar with 
a- range of 85 to^ percent saying the pattern was democratic in their school 
system. These divided about equadly between somewhat democratic and very 
d«nocratic. Appendix Table shows the proportion at each level for each 
sample type. That table also shows the proportion reporting each level of 
consiilting and vdifclng. While th& percentages vary for each category of o^- 

$ 

' suiting and voting among the'sain>le types, the differences are more pronounced 



in the middle cat^gori^ of participation and not in the twp extremes of "no 
one pjarticipating" or "all teachers participating.^' 

Comparing the composite measures on prganizational complexity across the 
• ^ur sample types shows no statistically significant 'differences.^ Table 6 
shows the mean scores" for the composite medsure which has a range of veilues 
- . from 11 to 99 . ' . ? ^ ' ' 

Table 6 : Me^ Scor^ for the CoB?>bsU:e Measures of Organizational 

. . Complexity and" External Contact for Each of Four Sample Types 



: — '—T. — 

SaiOTCLe Ty^e \ 

— ' — C — ^ 


— ' : — 

Mean Scores 




j%* Organizational Complexity 


External Contact . 


DistJ»ict Panel 
Distjc^ict Control 
Brochure Panel 
Brocfhure Control 


24.8 ' 
25.2 

20.4 ' ' , 
21.0 ' I 


29i7 * 
30.0 
30.0 
29.7 



,The composite external contact measure was virtually the sane fot* each 
of the four sdmple types, as mayjbe seen* in Table 6 above. 

Other cdpiparisons of the measures on the foiir sample types may fee seen in 

\ ^ • ' ^ ^ ^ " 

TVppendix D. ^ I • 

C'. Relationships Between Adoption Level and Other Vgri^les 

. • . - ' \ , . ^ ' 

Althou^ the relationships found betweeto adoption and other variables were 

generally weak, there are some which suggest some directions fbr building 

conmunication strategies. It appears that the skewedVditftributions in the 

data tended to depress the correlations, thus the relationships may be stronger 

than the data analysis suggests. 

^ ft - 

.« 

-. . • - - * • 

Three variables which were extracted from 26^ included in a Least Squares 

Delete analysis yielded a multiple correlation with the composite measure of 



adoptlbon of 0.U7 accounting^ for 22^ 'percent of* the variance*^ The three variables 
were: <1) knew about the demonstration centers , (2) wrote for one or more of ♦ 
the l>ooklets describing the reading programs, and (3) had a hi^hTproportion of. 
' the residing teachers holding membership in the International Reading Association 
(IRA). 

The ratio of IRA membership to total number of* reading teachers did not 



produce as high a simple correlation with the adoption measure as the composite 
measure of external contact Had, but it was retained with the other two variables 
in the Least Squares Delete analysis,, A soperate analysis in which the composite 
external contact measure was used, whil§ excluding the IRA/reading teachers 
rafiOy yielded a multiple correlation practically the same as that with the. 
IRA measure. In this case, it would seem more parsimonioiis to use the IRA 
measure, but the data do "support the relationship of adoption level with contact 
external to the system. Ever^ knowing of the demonstration centers and writing 
for the booklets ^3^e types of contact external to the system. Table 7 ^hows the 
partial and simple correlations^ along with the multiple correlation obtained 

in the Least Squares Delete analysis. • 

^ \ ^ ' 

Table 7 : Correlations of Selected, Variables With Adoption Level for the 
School Systems in the 'District Panel Sample, Phcise, IV Data 



— • : ' — r- 

Varifflyie 


Simple 
Correlations 


Partial v 
Correlations 


Multiple 
Correlations 


Knew about demonstration 
centers" 


; 0.^37 


0.32 


T?y .123 


Wrote for* booklet 




0.23 


-0.H7 


IRA/reading teacher ratio 


0.25 


0.J.9 




Composite measure of 
external contict 


0.31 






Number o^^ reading con- 
ferences attended 


'0.24 







' \ 
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There is much talk about the multivariate natiire of the. problems under . ^ 
study in cqmmuiii cation. The results \ in the present analysis 'wouW support that 
claim. Only one of the three variables' alone accounted for as much |s ten 
percent of the variance; the three -variables had partial Correiatiais Scmewfiat 
lower than the simple zero ord^r correlations; but tdgether they accoHtoted for. 
22 percent of the, variance. '1 • ' \ " 

If tHe variables 'in Tables v are .taken two at. a time d^Dd correlated with . 
adop,tiOTi, the ttultiple correlations are between *0. 37 and 0.^44. Tl^e strongest 
relationship "is with knowing ajjout tHe deidbnstr^ ion centers and siting for - 

booklets. That umltiple correlation is 0.44. ^Knowing about the dgrooHstrktion 

- , - . L ^ ! ; , , 

centers and the composite^ erternal contact jneasure taken together correlate ^ <^ 

with adoption 0.43; knowing about the demonstration c.enters and the IRA/reading 

teacher ratio correlate 0.42; writing for the booklets and the qon5)Osite external 

• * 

contact measure correlate with adoption .O.^Of while writing for a booklet and the 
IRA/reading teacher ratio correlate 0.37 with the adoption measure. It ftan be 

.se^ that by taking two variables, knowing "about the denftwrtration centers and _ 
either the eJttemSa'-contact.measiire or the IRA/reading teacher ratio, yields 
a re^alfiohship which accounts for 18 to 19 percent of. the j|pianca in adaption 
level. • Adding a third variablef^M^was done with the Lea^Squares ^Delete, ■ 
contributes an Jtdditional three to four pfercent to the vat^iance a<?counted for. 

These data offer encourafeemfent. as to the fruiffulness of pursuing develop- 
ment of measures of Cpntacts external t6 the system .as predictors of adoption 

■ behavior . , < - 



/ Typologies of School Sj^stems ' " . « 

"^^^actoivanalysis to identify typologies of school systems yielded 'two 
factors for each of the four types of sa^^ of school . systems for the phase 
fV data collection. . • . 

The discriminating variables between the two. factors^ were: -«umbei* of 

teachers ,^ the' ratio of .administrators to teachers, and th^coinposite measuqp 

r 

of external' contact. The differenced in .adoption levels betweien the- two 

I , . ' . 

factops-jwere not cleaj^^cut. However, as .with the other analyses, the adoption * 

* - ' / , . , ' r> ' • ^ ; 

levels tended to be stronger for theVlarger school systems. aiid for-- the 'higher 

! / ^ 

levels of external contact. ^ ^ . » — ; 

The correlations appear to be depressed as a result of skewed distributions V 
in* the measures as noted in thf prev^oxis se<;ff!^in. This would also tend tp' 
produc^less' clear-cut factor structures from which to develogpthe typologies 
o*f school systems' and the identification of variables which would' discriminate " 
between the factors. . . ^ 

E. , Clusters of Variables Yielded hy Elementary Linkage Analysis 

Nine linkages emerged from the .Elementary Linkage Analysis (McQuitty, 1957) 
of bortli the Broichure Panel and District Panel samples, phase IV data^ These 
sets of linkages hefpTt^ visualize so^e of the interrelationships ♦among ifhe 
^varfablpi included in .the study . - . 

. 'Loolcing- at the diagrams and descSftptions of the variables in Appendix C, 
it will be noted that the largest set is one of IH variables (Linkage #U> with the 
Brochure Panel sample. ^It contains vairiables related to^-organizatjAonal. pom- 

' \ ■ ' ' ' 

plexity*r."'3Mtght of thase variables came out in. Linkage^ #6 and*#7 for the 
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Di^ict Panel sampie; the other six were on ^he, periphery of the Brochure • 
Benel Linkage. «^ ^ , ' ; * 

. Another large set is one containing. variables pertaining to contacts" , 

S '. * . • . ' ■ ' ' ' 

external to the school system. It^ is Linkage p. for the Brochvcre Panel, and . 
Linkage #4yfor the Distq?ict Panel sample. ^ ^ 

* - \lt is interest in^iljp note that the adoption level measurer (Variable #31) 
is linked most closely ^with variables pertaining .to information seeking 
behavior. Also of interest to note is .that 'Variable #9 ("HdW autocratic .or 
danocratic 1? decision-making in your school?") links closely with*the items 
on rec^tivity to change and implementation of new idfes within the school 
system within the past' year. Note also that Variable ('/How often the , 
administratof* barries out t^e recommendations' vo1?ed in by teachers") links 
with "quality of reading. program'* in the District Panel sample and with 
"implementing new ideas'l in the Brochure Panel sample. ''^ " " 

The Linkfge Analysis suppprts the assumptions stated in Chapters I and 
II regarding which variables would iLt together iA ^ets for c^al^site 
measures and which would relate to adoption. 

' F. .furthei? Descriptive Data./ 

Further data' which may help provide insight JLnto some of the ^chafracti^ris- 
tics of the schobl systems and tjie adoption behkviora will be -presented here. ^ 
For some of theS*e^ fhe^ number who could respond to the questions was limited 
due' to the^jFact that respondents wouJLd have to be-'well acquainted yith thfe . ^ 
progranit in lorder to aftswer'tfe questions. The data here.will.be based "largely 
on the Disto^ict Panel sample ^ sinpe it is taken to be most representative of 
the population of all school systems. 
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% 1. Ti me of ^becomj.ng aware, .seeking jffroymation and* deciding aboyt the 
- ^ i was concentrated in the period ,naar the USOE mailing of the brochures i 

'/the programs. Aboiit 95 .pferceift of the respondents, reporfsd becoming ^aware of/* 
the prograSte bet\feen January 1971 and Jun e 1972, withiabqut 50 perceiTr beconang ^ 
"aware between Ju(fcr 1 and December. 31, 1971. The |^H^ announcing the ijrogram 



' and the availability of descriptive booklets w^pe flHled durin^pril of ^191j^ 
Very f^ reported dnformat/on seeking iov each of^the programs; the highest 

' . being .ten fbr any one program. . .HoweVer, taken *togefter, ^ut/l/2"to/^ of- t>iose 

- • ^ . ' ' /• ' ' J^^ ' 

- k'^Plyirfg said thifey sought' information ^fttr J^ly 1, 1971. The progTc 

tended 'to be earliest in' the in?ormation"^se§king pattern' </ere: ^ew^YorP 

Thomas ville,-. Georgia; Milwaukee^ Wisconsin, Topeka, Kansas; Hartfprd, 'Coi 

rcu-fei^ iisg|^ JCeokuk , Iowa^,t)f tfiose who reported seeking information, after, rej 
V • " ^ r ? * ' . • - ./ '^y.. 

• of th^ brochui^e, fronf 3/4 tor 4/5 sought it between JuJy and J)me^9^2. 

: , ' 'Tlie times givei^most often Tor cdnsidering use o^^ the programs extended 
\ ^ ^ „ # ' " ^ 

fi»om January 19 7X to 1973, with July 1969 to June ;1970 being mentioned most 
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for -those who considered use of the pr^lifetas prior- tcTVeceiVinj^ the bro- 
chure. ^ • - . . . * ^ J, ^ • ' * 

The eariieitr tdm© reported fo^ actual trial of the pj?ograirts was^ly 1969; 



whMe the tiipe for planning to trj^ th^ >-3rograms^xtends from July 1&72 to 
December 1^16-: , . '^^^ ^ 



' Among the District J^mel respondents , five reported full-scale use^of the 
IndianSpofes" program. Orfe of those using the' Indianapolis pVogranralso was- 



.using the Thomasville, Georgia program; ^d one each waai using the Topejca and 
Milwaulqee programs ' ^Thus , seven^ (3.-7%*)of the schdoi systems in*the District / / 
Panel sample reported full-scale Use* 'of one or more of the progr^ts. For the 
Brochure Panel sconp]?©, ten school systems (1/10) reported full scale use; five *^ 
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of these for Indianapolis and tfie others spread amgoig fi># prop^arns.- 
• 2, Vfh^t!s y^eded to Tna^je your school systeni more innovativa? In aniwer'to that * 

query ,^ between 1/3 and 2/5 of the ^respondents said money; ^out i/6 said in- 
, service training; and anothea. l/S^aid change .attitudes of . the staff or change 



o the admiiiistrative climate in^he school system.^ A breakdown of the responses 
is contained in Appendix Table D-7. * ^ 

>- Sev€^ral> responses were tabulated un^er "other". Included An that ^et of ' 
responses are the following: increased communicition Vithin tne school sx^f^i 
increased communioation between jJareiits and teachers; upgra^i'ng of staff; more 
visitations to model programs; leadership to inspire working together to build 
' a program; more time to work with staff ;. more space and faciljf.ties; moje sample 
questionnaires like this one; and public relations to infoMir the public of the^ 
valu^of cRartge. ^ Some' responded that they *ai<ieady were one^of the mps_t innovative 
sys^ipis around or that nothing was holding them l^ck. 

3f. Most respondents •ranked ^their school systems high on. receptivity to^hange % 



FxH>m to 90^erctent perceived their admirvistrartor^^^ receptive to change; 
84 to 87^ percent perceived the teachers as receptive; and to 8£ perceived 
their school board ^ receptive tojchange. The^^ailed breakdbwn is in , 



Appendix Table D-15. ^ ^41^ ^ ^ 



When ranking their school system on ippovativeness% 69^ to' 72 percenf f)erceiv3ed * 

' ^heir schopL system as average or somewhat* above when r coi!5>€H?ed to' other^^^hool ^ 

• systems in ithei^r state,' '^Det^ils are in Appendix Table D-16., Fri^m 83 to 86 

' percent believe'their schobl systenu is in the top half of the school systems, jpn 

the state in quality of reading progr^ns, ancf.86 'fo 90 percent believe their • 

^chool system is in the top half in quali^ of teaching. • 

* - ^ • • 

This per L ion of rank en ijuality and .innoyativenegs could be a deterrent 




A 



^^to considwing new programs. The belief that one is alre^y above coverage may 
lead to a self ^Bxisfactionf^tlLat limits^ seeking of new alternatives i These"B$ta 
also may sugge'st different .criteria of judging oriels* School on that diroensi^OT. 
The* change agent working in the school setting may ne^d to d eveloi) some f irm 
y . data which provide a basis for a school system to assess itself in relati^on' to 
other school s*ystems or in relation to* some' desired level ^of perf orjngipe . 
Twenty of the 191 respondents . rated all three segments of tfi^ system — 

school boards teachers, tanT^administratbrs — as very receptiVe, while only 

> * * 

one responfient rated all three segments as very r€Si§taflt>to change. It's ^ 

Sy worthy of note t'hat the rankings on receptivity to change didc^not 'correlate 

significantly with adoption. lev^l. With the distribution ^ewed so strongly- 

toward receptivity, the adoption measure skewed so heavily towaixi no^ action, 

it not surprising that ^e' correlation was. of no coxlsequence. v ^ 

^eharact eristics of the programs as a factor^ influencing adoptic^n could not 

^ be adequately tested due to' the small number who feli they- knew -enough about - 

the progifems to respond to that set of qucfstions. The scores of those who did 

reply tended toward^he midpoint of ,tbe scales . The mean scores on relative 

complexity, relative ad>?antage, compatibility wit% present program and 

• d|. visibility for trral are shown' in Appendix Tables D^8 to D-11. 

>. • • . / • 

5. Interviewing appa^^ntly -stimulated writing ^jfor booklets about the programs .- 

- For the 'District Panel sample, abdut 10* percent had written for booklets prior to 

-the interviews while 21* percent hadAftit.ten for booklets by the fourth phase of 

. • > 

the ihteryiewing conducted bne year later. ^ • . ■ 

It a4.so became evident during the interviewing of the Brochure samples that . 
althotigh someone in the scHbol system had^Vritten for the booklets describing ^e , 
* 'programs, the coordinator or superivosr of reading programs was not always aw^ire 
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that the booklets hj^|^een ordered by th^ scj^ol system. ' .... 

6." CoDtacfs e^^irr^ to th^ school system fpr inf<M*atioa^orut npw progr«to< ' ^ 

"were moder^ely frequent. Abdi^ half of *he respon<fents r^rted attending more ^ 

■ than fiv^ reading conferences or professional meetings during the past year; 

• 3/5 to* 2/3 said it was vety convenient to v^it a college or university;, and ' " . 

wxft than half have contact with universityVstaff from-dnW to 11 times-a year, 

' wKile about 1/7^ have contact with' uniW!>sity^ staff ,once ^a week or 

About ten pe'rcent ..contact sch^iol syst em? 100 or more miles . away as often aa ^ 

^ on'ce a month; 1/3 to -2?^ contact ^hool SYStems IS-IQO miles .^ay that fre-^ - 

' quentiy and half, contaclr. schppi. systems less th^ U miles away one or more 

times a month.- .'^ppen.iix Table* D- 17 cor.tains details of these contact mea«»e>. • 

7 InformatioTV s ources beyond, those covered in "the ext'e mal contaci Measures- , ; 

— : — ' 5? '- V f \ . 

' . * - inplxlded: USOE, sWe Dep^rtroenybt Education, school sysW olriginating a • 

■. -pr^am.'^-se^ice trainingV.a school ^erintend^nt and oth4r teachers,..- t^^^e • 

I* ' came in res^ons^ xo probe questi^s about 'further asourcear of infaroation among 
. - ' those wtio had taken some action steps. - ,' . . • • *' 

The'kind of • information which ^hese' i^spondent? said they sought . wa^ that y 
■ l^rtsiinirig to^sults, curriculum materi^ which could Wobtained; feas:ibirity 
of usipg* the" program in their system' and cost.' ' ■ • _ » 

. fcorapatibi^ty with existing program and >)eiii^ near a^bhool XYi^X ■ >^ 
. , - already using, a prcJgrin ^ej:* lisfted as factor, th«^j||gi6utp* to Initiating' . " . 
\ " ■ . 'plans to use one of the new prograhs. - , . . \ „ 

- '. 8.. ' Membership Hn the Intematiii!al. Reading Association j| related^\o aabption 
level as nottgin ^ctipn C of this ch^ter. ' /^ut l/3 -9f tt^.s^'systeihs in 
. '"each of the four ty^ep of s^ples'hadino.- one ontheir..stafi,\iho wW a-member Of ^ 
- IRA; Thus, it .appears that '2J\^ the school systems could^e provided "in format^ . 



' > ■ . ■ I • ■;. • 

n««r re«aii>6 ^hTy>u«h th* IRA. #l^ith th* po«ltiv© OOW^lirtil^ 

<■ . ' , - - - - - . 

found between adoption level ^d the rat^o of IPA mflp4)«r8 to total^nunbei:* ^ 



teachersL working with reading, this would s^em to be a source that should be 

* fully utilize in promoting new programs* 

* *\ ' * 

9. AvaUdbmtv of demonstration centei^s was laiown by about 1/7 of the Di^ict 

Panel responcjents and by about 1/5 of .;the^ Brochure Pmel resppndente* Less than 

percent of the respondents in the ^control saH?)les r^rte<^ JAio*rLng'of the. 

• deaon8tratic«) centers. ^Appendix XahJ^^lH contains these data. 

Fbur df the District Panel ssbple respondents reported visits to one of .^^^ 



1 



tfce demonstration^cesters ; and three of t^)e Brochur»e Panel senile , axxi eighi^ 
of the control sample responden^^yr^ported visits! to the centers,. That^s • 
approximately -gwo ^rcerit of the' respondents.. Thele vi3i|:^- we^^out dually 



divided between .the Indianapolis and Topeka centers, with seveh vteiting 
Indi^^apij|is and eight visit^jj^opeka. ▼ ^ 

The ^f^db^k, obtained from the deroorl^aticJlN^entets was qxxite positive- 
Those* who coj^leted 'the feedback f oxro at the centers rate^ ^e denj6ftstrations 
'as very^useful', inferestii^, informative, and jip-to-date. , A taibulatioii ^of those 



. • • r*SpSiiBe4;'^5*-i?^ in Appendix B 



10. of her ^orre\atlt>^ amSng- variables- >^ich wiM?e o'f interest in the studj^ are 
contained in. Appendix , Table *t)- 18. 'it's ihteresting to note the strong relatioiH. 

* ,ship between" the numb^ of* pupils in the school systeiq^d the compbsite taeasure 

• of orgjMiizatiqnal complexity. S^ch a relationship, would be ekpiected.) Also of 
interest; is th^ negative correlation between organizational complexify and 

f ' - ''v ' ' • , ' . . \'''' . ^ " 

'extextaal pontact. If the notions d)air*Lot>^ in the, rationale chapter ,are valid, 
members of mo;re comples^ organizations might well e)tperience^^8;triction8- in 



their access tQ jnessages^i. ^ * , * . • ^ 

These co'rroiations aye Sugg^tive of oppc^uifities for ftbrther study^of the 
'roeasupee beir^g employed and*theirtn relatidmship to one another, a$ weir as support?-^ 



ing some bf-the ejected connections. 
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^ • CHAPTER IV ... - 

y ^ , • •* ^ Sinnndrv and Reccnnmendations ' y ' ' ^ 

Mm 

. ' ' * ' ' A. Sitanftary 

. l; Method , The study was desigiped 1^0 measure the^adoption level over a pe^r^^^ 
' of one year for a set of te» reading programs, two p€toel-ty^ samp^les ,w^re 
selected and two control samples- ^re drawn to dieck for the impact of reinter- 
, -viewing the two panel samples*. * ^ — ^ — — 



One panel sample wis a random san^le o£ 1€,600 sctiool 'jdistr^^ttsV 
' stratified by four categories of school system size.^ Th^-S panel sw^le is referred 
' to as the District Panel sample . The other panel sanfrle was^a set of ^^chool . 



syttems randomly selected from among those who had ordered onB^at more boolclets 

describing the reading programs by returning d coupon from the brochure w^ich 

was mailed to school systems *.Jto announce * the existence of';the pTOgTcfflis. About 
> ' ' ^ ' \ * \ ' 

ten percent of the school systems were in the populatLon using the cotjpo^ and ' 

X ■ / 

the, sample of that* population was labelled the Brochure Panel s^)le. The 



mo^mly selected from each of the two populations used^ * . / 



control samples were randomly selected from each of the two pc{>ulations used^ . . 

to c^tain the panel samples and were labelled .District Control and Brqchuft 

/ 

Conti:ol» respectively* 

^ r •(> -• _ . • . 

An interview schedule was mailed to the dffice^of the super^teqdent of 

' L . ' , 

the school systems in the samples with t|^e instruction to provide it* to the r > ^ 
director or^ coordinator of reading programs 'in the ^stera. WATS line ^^Jelephone 
serine w%s used te^ conduct the interviews, with t*he first stage *iii^» to 
identify the piirson in charge of reading programs 1^ and g^edule.w appo^tmeht* 
for the telephone .interview* The 3ata weM^hert;'^^?pllected by telephone at the 
^^intedr time.* * . . , ' ^* 



The panel sample members ^ intertriewed four times at intervals of two to 

three months. Control sample^ were selected and interviewed concurrently with 

the second, third and fourth phases of the data collection. * ' . 

1» . - . 



The District Panel consisted of 200 school systems, 50 in each of the four 
*ftrata; the Brochure Panel consisted of . 100 schopl systems ;^the District Control 
sas^ies each donsisted of G^^hool systems selected and yielded a total of 189 
completed interviews fbr the three phases of* data collection; the Broch^ 
Control saH?>les each^ consisted of 50^ school systems and yielded a total of 
lU? completed interviews . 

The data analysis included frequency oeunt^ and percentages fo» descriptive 
analyses^ Chi Squares fbr the nominal ^vel me'asures, multiple and, pArtial 
correlations, factor analysis and elementary linkage an^ysi^. To facilitate 
the analysis, comj^rfite measures wer^ developed for adopt ion ^level, ^contact • 
toctemal to the schodl system, organizational complexity* aad participation in^ 
decision making. ^ • * • 

2 . Findings . The literature review and rationale for the^ analyses pointed up 
-an expected tstrojig relationship between open system which- facilitate message 
flow, and high adoption levels. This would lel& to predictiois of rftrong J 
relationships, be^tween external- coftftact^neasinre^apd adc^tion^levej, and between 
adqption level and the e?q>osure to messages^ pertaining to the reading programs.^ 

Positive x^ationshlps also were predicted between 'adoption leved.and the 
variables' pertaining'^to iiinovativeness of the system, part icij^t ion. in 'decisi!«^ 
making ^^)&d '^he chard^'eristics of the programs which suggested ease and <r 

a^vanfa^e for the user^ A negative relationship was predicted between .adoption 

* ' • > 

level and ^gani-2atioT^l. complexity. % ' , • " - . T*" 

. ^> ' . * • 

. A^jLrst sfSge analysis yielded no statistically significant difference ^ 



adoption lavel among the four size of school strata in tba District Panel sam^la. 
Given that rinding, the analyses whicji follcned combined all four strata of 
the District Panel into ohe sample set. The correlational analyses were based 
mainly on the District Panel on the assumption that it was more representative 
of the total population of USA school systems. ^ p 

The analysis of the data supports the positive relationships between adoption 
abd external contact, and between adQPtion^^d exposure to messages about the 



reading programs. None of the <|rher-po8i1>ed relationships survived the Least 
Squares Delete anal^s^^. In that analysis, three variables yielded a multiple 
correlation of 0.47, accounting for 22 percent of the variance in adoption l^vel. 

The three variables which yielded'^tatfistically significant regreasions 
and 'the multiple correlation of 0.47 are: knew about the "demonstration centers 
for the reading programs, wrote for one of .the b^c^ets about the programs, and 
had a high proportion of the readijig teachers in the International Reading 
Assdcia^on (IRA). Substituting the composite measure <yf extimal contact for 
the IRA mentoership/ variable produced essentially the ^ane fliultiple correlation. 

The compoeit#measure of external contact includ^: (1> convenience to tTje 
university coiobined with frequency of contact with un^^ersity staff, (2) number 
of reading ccrhferences and professional meetings attendisd per year, (3) me^tir^s 
of contact with staff in other school systems weighted- for distance from the 
other school system, and (4) the ratio of IRA members to reading teachws. in 
the aohbol system. « ^ # 

The cof!^*§ite measure <lf external contact correlated 0.31 w^th adoption 
y.evel, while'.the^IRA/reading teacher* ratio \:orrdlated 0.25 with adop^Sm. * 
Ho<rev.er, as r^cd^ed above, when these measures were combined with the other two 
variables — knowing about demonstration centers i and>ritixig for the: booklets 



nuX(ipl0 Qorrelations wiire essentially the same. This sulfeit* that the \ 

: r - ' !• ' ^ • ' . \ 

IKA ftevbenhip 'Variable Is ^ useful eoi^nent to include in -thf 4^^#lopaent 

« • ' ' ' \ 

of a conrounication strategy. The data aOso Jjidicat* that 2/3 of the school \ 

systems have one or ^ tnore .teachers holding membe^hip in IRA, which atso j>oints 

to the value of this channel. ^ ' 

The correlation , between adoption and knowing of demonstration centers was 

0.37; between adoption and writing for the boc4^ets was 0«31; and between* 

adoption and number o threading con^ferences attended w^ 0.24. These data point 

up the multiv^iate nature of the adoption process. Knowing of deAOtiitratlon 

centers accounts for about lU ^Jef^cent of the variance in adoption level; adding 

* , . , . . ' . . 

external contact or IRA f^nbership adds another four to five percent to the 

/' . V. ^ ^ 

variance acc&unted for; and; adding a third variable accounts tW m additional 

tfaaPie to four percent of tfie variJffee. 

A factor analysis yielded twcr -tjrpologles of school syrteftSi* tit^ variabler 

€kidi discriminated most clearly' between these ti^O fatftort neftf ftdmber of, 

teachers, the ratio of administr«ttf^s to teachers, and amount iof ^em^l 

contact as indicated by the compositi^ , measure of external contact. The. adoption- 

levels were not clearcut between the two factors. It may be that the. skewed, 

distributiqns of ^he measures ^endM to depf^ss the magnitude of the correlations , 

thus minimizing the* potential for more cXeaxdy defined relationships. , , 

# ' ' ; • ^ /-^ . 

/ The sets of variables identified throiigh the elementary linkage analysis 

were Consistent with -the groining of .varlableslaied in the cofliposite measures. 

These wette variables which, in the |)lanning of the study* it Was ^presumed would 

be tapping the same dimensions of l^havior in school systems. It also was 

consistenj^ith other wialyses in tyitig tfie adoption measure to external contact 

meas^fes. Another interesting linkagK was that/'which' tied receptivity to* ch»g« 
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with how <i«nocratic ^he decision making process was per^ieived to be within the 

school system. The latter linka^ge also includes the extent to which the schools 

• have implemented new. ideas in teaching reading within the past year, 

JThe period during' which the g^n in awareness of the programs was ^r^eatest 

was Januaiy 1971 to June 1972, the period which 4ncludes the April 1971 mailing • 

? 

m 

of the brochures ajinouncing the availability- of booklets about the ten reading 
programs. \ - 

J,. 

Money, in-service training, and change of attitlide and administrative 
^l^imate within the. system were listed most often as what would* be needed to 
make the respondents' school system more innovative. Most respondents (80 - 90 
percent) believed that their staff —* teadhers, administrators and school* 
boards — were" j?eceptive to change. Also about U/5 rated their schools in the 
top half* of 'the^ schools in their state in €erms of quality of reading programs and * 
quality of 1;eaching. This perception may in itself be a deterrent to change. 

Among the sources of information mentioned during the px?obing for additional * 
sources were: USOE, State Department of Education, School systems originating 
new programs, in-service training/ the school superintendent, and other >teachers. 
The kind of information ^mbst oftfen sought dealt with results obtaiiied from using ^ 
c progj^am, curriculum materials neeAid to caiTy on the p^gram, feasibility ' 
f the program for "my system", and cost. . - ' . v * . ' 

Abo^t 1/7 of the respondents reported j|Jat they knew of 'the existence of' * 
demonstration centers. While feedback is not available from each of those^ 
respondj^nts ; feedback was obtained from^ group of visitbrs to the two j 
dOT^Mtration centers. That feedback was very positive. 



r 



B. Recomniend^tlons . ' 

' l. In developing a communication strategy, the data strongly suggest the , 
Importance of facilitating contact with sources of inforinatlon external to th(|' 
school system. One of thtf most obvious Suggestions' -from the findings is to feed 
messages. about new reading programs through' the International Reading Association. 

Other suggestions cbmlng from the' data include facilitating the accjuisi'tion 
of booklets describing the programs, feeding Information about new programs 
^ through universities, and making available reading conferences and center^ 
where new methods may be demonstrated >and discussed. 

Froin 3/5 to ll\ of the respondents s^aid it was very convenient to visit 
the university, and convenience to the university correlated 0T24 with adoptlo^ 
level. The relationship beiiween knowing of tfie demonstration centers and 
adoption level was one of the strongest obtained. That copied with the positive 
feedback f row those who filled out survey forms ^fter visits to the demonsttation 
centers wotiyLd seem to indicate that it would be useful to contitrtie^usirfg that, 
means of cotmnunicatlng about new programs. « ^ 

*^ Only two demonstration ceni^s were identified as operating ^within the 
context of the present study, so it would seem advisable to expand this pode I 
of dlssemlr(atlon. ^Further support for that recommendation is inherent In the . 
comments of respondents that contact with neayby school systems u€(ing a new 
program was^- factor in their decision to adopt a program. A part of the 
* communication strategy would then be^ to make School systems aware of the 
location of' systems ^In which exemplary programs were operating; then take -steps 
to faclllt*a^e visits by staff to see the exemplary programs in operation^ 
2. In lopkjlng ahe^d to further studies , one study .which would appear to have 
both practliial and theoretjtc payoff would be an atmlysis of the; conmualcation 

... !■ . ■ .>* •■ 
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floi/ within a school "system. This could .identify more clearly, th^ 'P4>ints of./ * 
entry iht6 a school system of j^ssages regarding new programs^ and th^ cUsa^mination 
of tho89 messages* within the system* One aspect 9f the present/studjr which 
indicates the need Jor such a study was the time involved in making contact with 

L ■ - <r ■ — ^ • . 

the pex?8on finally adenxifie'd as coordinator of reading V^^grams,. jft^cl^tbe . - 

' , I * \ • ^ ' „ 

repeat mailing Required to get the inteTview schedules to the peraon designated' a 

as coordinator of the reAiing programs. 

Additional studies, of the c^ffusion of^program^ within the. school Jfy^s^tems 

c^ild provide the opportunity to strengthen the measures and analysis ^^f; (1) 

' ' ^ • ' > ^ •* , 

adoptive action, (2) exteOTal, contact, (3) the structure which racilitafes the 

£Lqw of messages about new progrtos, and (4)*t'he decisiofi process regarcfeng the 

• * ' • ^ . ' ' ' \ 

use of the programs.^ With those and perhaps other refinements, it may be 

possible to^ljden^ify* stronger .predictors^f adoptive' behaviors. 
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Doer Sir: 

U.Sr Office of i:duwtiort and Ilichipan St^e Uhivertity 4fOUld like 
yoii to help with, a stud^ of the diffusion of readinp. iw>roye«ent programs* 

Our study focuses on ten readinr p^ror^rams selected specif icaUv for this 
^=»ti]dv. He would like to detennine the level of interest «id use f or a»y 



^ of thwe prof^ams ^rithin .tour school systwn. In addition . v« would 11K« 

to Rather some p.cnpral infomatiop abour your =«dfiool system to help us 
better understand the orpaniiiatiori* and ccww nmicatl cin patt«ws^ ej schools 
a^^s the h.ation, and h6w , these factors relate to fpe diffqsi^ of read-^ 
ing programs . ; , - ' ' 

■ A telephone interviewer'^.dll' he contacUnr you .soon to set a conveni^ ; 
ti«e for a telephone intervrtfr.- He wd 11 probably first call on the date 
*^ i^sted-at the Attorn of .this letter. 1^ the tline is <Johyeni«nt when he 
first calls, you Jiay cotfislejte tlje. Interview theiu^ Jf not you. way set 
• another t in*. * I 
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• A copy of the questionnaire Is enclosed.- '"'e'd s 

OYor J!«iRht anray. 

f 



tjiat you look- it 



V?#wiil aopreciato yoiix: cbb^Vratic^ri with us in this studV.- 



Sindertlv ^tours, ^ 



s 



\ L. %4. Sarbaujrh , ^jecJB Director ,^ 
Qepartiwnt of Cormtuni cation • • 



V 



1 * 



LC-~ — T 



8D' 



* • 
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, ^ ' , . ' ' f dMB 51 R0*27 

# \^ \ * ' • Approval. Expires • f 

INVESTIGATION OF COMmJNICmON'E^^^ ^ * »\ 

* • THEIR RELATIONL TO^ 5IAGEy OF ADOPTION OF > ^ 
. ^ . SELECTED READING' fROGRAHS ^ • / . 

Instructions for Respondents ♦ ' 



1. ye'^suggest thit you keep this questionnaire' near ybuxj 'telephone. It vill . 
\K^Lte the interview if you have it available fbr •ref eretlce when the . % 
' iteipviewer calls . . ^ 

2. ^ou may want to mark some of your ^swe^s- on ^ur copy of the questionnaire 
. before the' interview. We'd encourage ^ that . ' . . _ . 

3. You may need to check with the .record^ sectioiKof your- school system in 
order* to gel;^ information to answer a few of these questions, e.g., qtxestions 

. • 17, 19, and 20. . . , , 

Some questions inquire about other peoplej/h-*your school system. Since this 
is 'a study pf organizations (school systtos) not individuals, other people 
-^•should always b»> id^tifi^ only^ by-Xheig^- titlp .or pdsition in the or^i- 
\ ' z^tlon. . He do «0T want to Icnow their names. There is ohe exception to the 
- "no name" rule — *we will^be asking for your name. Jhis is 6nly to mak« it 
easier to* COTtact ^ou ckgain later, in the event that we ne^ more information 
about ypur school *s readies prs>grains. * *\ » . - 

5^, Upless- otherwise, i/idicated, the questions in'.fhis st:hedule refei^ to youi* ' ^. 
r 7 school sygftem (school district). . . ' ^ \ ' ^ 

XQOT RP^PONSES. JO THIS INTEI^VIgW gJLL-^6S KEPT IN^TRICTEST CONFIDENCE . You will 
^te that theihe i§ a cod^ number i|n the; top left hand comer of the first page 
bf the interview schedule, >^ill be Osed to keep dif ffereht sets of responses 



; comfng'^from the same* sphogl system ^connected. However, nelthei* youi? name, or that 
. of your sphool system i#ill be associated Wit\i the completetd intervijsw schedule cr 

the dd^ta processing' depka off which res|>onses vill be stcfi^ed fon^J^ii^dyj^ion and 
. analysis. • 5 ^ . . • • y^/^^ 
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* ♦ SURVEY OF DIFFUSION 0^ 

TEN READING PROGRAMS 



U Hhat is your exact title in the reading program? ■ 



2* What are your duticsrj>esides your work Wi*th your, school syagfem' spreading 
progran? ^ , ; - 



^ . - 

3. About how nfticb of your tiroe are you iBle to devote V> yowr^ duties with 
. the r^ing program? - ' ^ 

1/** time . ' ^ ♦ / 



' . ^1/2 . time • ' ' • 

^r^C.^ time ; * ^ * . ^ - 

d« ^ f\ill time * . . ^ 

«l? Hfiat is the title of thf top administrator rff the entire school system? 

L — ±^ — , — ^ — . ^ ' . ^ '/ ' 

' , (title or position) . ^ ' ^ , 

5. How many assistant or associated administrators report directly to him? 

assistants or associates r : * - - 

none ' , \ ' * 

* ■ . / 

/ . , 

6. Hhat are their titles? ' • ' * . ^ " 



■ a* P 

?• . Hm mfemy build! 



nfeny building principals are thSre in youy |^chool sjrate^ 




8. How^ many yp^iai^«:'ogram* directors' are there in ^our jschbol dystefk? 



tors .jk* A 



heme . V* \ . - ^ 
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9. What are the programs for wlftch they ^e responsible?' 



: — r-*- 

'b. ^ ■ / ; • ■ 



10a. What is the fitJLe (or position held) by your intt^diate si^ervisot*? ^ 



b. What is^the t'ftle (or, fij^itioft) held by your inmediate superior's boss? 

c. Hc5>/ ],et\s,go one more level. Whatsis the title of the person that your 
" immediate superior's boss reports to? ^ - 



d.- List any others between. thii5 person and top administrator in your school 
system. - ,^ • • » ' . 



e. In your position with. res{>€Ct to the Wading pi>ojgya6i, how many different 
positions are fhere "between you and persons that actually teach )?eading^ 



to the studeT>te? 



none 



no.-ttf positions:. ^&sse list the titles «F these positions 




r school systJUM^Bfcidering Mw programs*,^ who rll ii inwlved 
recisian-TnaJcin&'procHi^and it^at way?'' Plea$e number below the 
Uence of consulting* polling^ etc. in^ this process. / ' " , 

e bf the. teaching staff\ is cpnsuited • - ^ 

entire teaching- staff is consulted' % • 

some* group .within* the teaching staff (i,e. /curriculum committee 
Is consul Jiecjl) . '^r ' 



all afffectei teachers are cqtwulted 



e. some^ ^up -from within the affected, faculty, is consulted 

entire t6fechinV staff 4s RpHedv 
^fg,^ J*sc^e gto\i^ withih th.e^ teaching staff (^-e., cnirriculuircBnm^ - 
is polled . , . ' ' ^ . . ' 4' 

all. affected teacffers are 'polled* ^ ^ 

_ iJ ' ' ' '• • , > » * * ♦ 

1. -.some group from;within the af f ected HFaculty is polled 

j;^ ^ \ ,ulher . (pl e ^e explain) p --7 . — 



Oh. 



V* 

.2." Aft^er the various forms of consultation, ^ a final decision among the' 
teaching staff may be rtiade. 'Please indicate who on the teaching staff 
is given the fijial vote in' the^^decisidir-making process ^ ~I ^ 

a. none bf th4 teaching* staff is given a vote 

13, entire teaching staff is* given, a vote 

some group withii> the 'teaching staff^is given a vote (i.e.. 



c. 



curriculum commitf'ee) . ^ _ . ^ 



d« all aff€vpted teachers^ a2?e given a vote 

* e. ' some group selected from the affe?^ teachers is given a vote 

f . oth^r (please explmn) ; ^ ' 

^ , * * * 

13. Who makes the final-decisiojf on the adoption or n«n- adopt ion of a new 

progren^^ ^ y *^ - ^ ' 



(name bf grouf) or position and 

' title of individual) \ ^ '\ " . \ 

14. Who. has. the right to .request th^ a new program be considered for adoption? 



/ (position or title)^ ^- ~ r * ' * ' ^' 

15a% How' often dofs the administrator, of youf schopl-^stem carry out the action 
' ' * f'ecbnonended by k vote Of; t^te teacheps? w ^ ^ ' 

a. ' nearly always ' . * , . ' ^ 

b. about SA 'of the tipne . \ ' > ' 
'^c. ' 'about half of the tibe ^ ^ ^ ^ . . 

d. ^ ^ \ ^ ^^^^ 1 /4 o f thg time, ' ^ 
hardly ever^ 



- 4>t .Cons i^Aiftji the decision process in your school' system, woiLcd y<Msay 
the pr^^e$^ yie : " » . ■ 

^' ^ a,| ♦ >"^'' 'very autjbqra tic 

<' /b. ; somjtwhat autocratic: ' / - - . • ' 

V * j» - r ' • 

^ ^ j5omewhat demopratic, . t • • 

^ d. 'very democratic- ' ' ; ' • " " ° 

.'^^ ~' ' ♦ * . • • 

Jb^^'If you were- to dpcide triat your schpol system should adopt, a new Qr ^ 
"Hiodified ^reading program^, what procedures would you hay« to , f oll6w to 
secure its adoption? , .-^ \ 



17. How 

a. 

b. ■ 
.c. 
d. 
. c 
• ■ f. 
' g- 



many pupils <jlo you have enrolled in ^youy .school sy^^em? 



0 ~* 299 . 
300 - * 599 
600 - 999 c* 
1,000 - ' 2,499 
2,500.- 3,999 - 
5,000*- * 9,999 
10,000 - 24,999^ ' 
?5,000 - over 



* 



18. ,1^ your sphool systek considered: 



a. 
b. 
c. 



rural 

sdourban 

metropolitan 



19. 



What is the f»r p^il expenditure for operating your school, systchn? 



c. 
d. 



'uiider $ 450 
$ 1+50 - 549 ' 
$ B50 - 699 
$ 700- ^ over^ 

actual aiTOunt 



2Q, 



What percejntage of. teachers and administrators do you have in 
•syptem at the following educational lei^Sfe? ^ 



school 



Teachers' 


Administrators 


\ 


a.*- -% 


e. % 




b, % 






c> % • 


g. ^ *«. 




% 


, h. % . 




ioo % 


100% 





less than .BA 

»* 

BA but not MA 
Ifcv' but not Ph.D. 
pK.D, or rrore ' . 

TOTAL ' . * ^ 
• i. , total number of teachers 
,f. total, number of administrators 

H€ii convenient is it for members og your staff (including you) to i^sit 
a college or univerfeity? ^ . , ^ 

very cpnveni^t 

^ somewhat con^vBnient. ^ » 

s6mewhat incpnvenient' * . 

^' very inconvenient 



a. 

b. 

9- 



How frequently does^someone from your' 
contact a! university "stiff member? 



ng staff (including yourself)' 



a. 

t. 
a. 



once a week or more 
1-3 times per m<?nth 

'6^-11 times per year 
1-5 times per year 

iless than once a jjrear 



23'. Are you a, member of the International heading Association (IRA)? 



yes 
no 



24. How many staff members (including yourself ) in your school system/are^ 
currently working directly with reading programs? 



. ^ , ^ • * '1^ 

^ * - ' * s 

25^ How many teachers arid other administrator in your .school system are^itr^ 

members of IRA including yourself? ^ * . ' ' 



26, How' many different reading conferences and/oj» professional meetings have 
been attended by you 6r someone of your reading staff within* the last 
12 months? ' . , " — n ' ^ ' ^ 



' a, 
b, 
c, 

f 



none 

oije 
" 2 -.3. 
' 4 - 5 ' 

mttr^ than five - 



27. Within the last year, did you receive avbr«chure from the National Center 

>unication/USOE entitled '^Mo del- Programs in Reading^ '^ . , 

, 



for Educational Conjmunicati 

listing, ten reading, improvement' ^programs frcHn across the natrbn? 

s 



^S 

no (if no, go .to Page- 6) 



28, 



If yeSv^ what did you do with the broqhure wheil you received it? 

* *• ' ' ^ • ' ' ' 

9 



NOTE: 

If the respondent" -not ^are of" ! 
any of the ten "Model Programs irf* i 
Reading," go to question pag'^ '* 
12.. \ 



Is. 
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BELQH IS A CHART LISTING "TE>^ RK'i^NQ PROGRAMS SELL'CTI^D FOR TlffS. STUDY BY' THE .OFFICE Of 
^ETOQATION. , WE WOULD LIKE TQ KNOW -.YOUR LE\TL OF' AWAfeNESS. m UGl; OF mf OF T!?CSt PRO- 
gRAMSr 41 LL YOO. PLEASE GIVE Uf. Tl'TS- IMFORMATIOII BY COMPLETI'If^ TiT. -CfiART BELOWj.„ 



*29. In* columnjA, please indicate \/hen you fir3,t learn «d^^out*"nny of these groRrams'. . 




30. In cplumn B-1 , r>le'ase check those nrop.rans "for v/hich, vou ,£oupht_ add^tionak infor- , - 
<• .-.j^tion priQr "to-receivinT tJie brochure; in colunr. • I!-?, cfiGck thos^'prof rans ■'^or 

which yotJ sought a<^itional' information *a£ter receivinf; the brochure or this, interr 
.vic%(,,,g||^dule? ~ . , ^ 



.,31, In colun m C-l', nlease check an^^ nrograns vour school system consi^or^'d usfn^ 
prior to receivinp, the brochure; in co lyyin check *anv pro^rcirns your school 

system has iconsiciered usin«^ afte^ receiyinV ^he l^rochure; / « ' • 

32,* In column nlease indicate -th^ arnrox Irrate i^^^fto v;]ien , if at all, your schooL 

syst^n plain s ^6 b^rin a tri^-^l UwC of ar.-' of t-hes^^ '.^rof.rafis : in cqlurm 0-?, in-' , 
dicatc the ^nprj^xitnate c^^.te '/he^'vcyr SjC!.ocl c^ystc*^ ^Ivr^ tried u-^iop, anv'of . ' 



. these, pro^r&rrs . 



■ /I 

0^ 



In colun n E-1 , nleas6 chec); ^nose pi'Orra-^s \/i ich vonr nch90l system is n 

usinr: on a fu ll sc ale; in [^Ixrnsyi.-l , C'iecV, tuo^^y :n of^ans \;hic':i vour scliopl 
system pl^5 ^ to use on a '"ull i>cai^» ir ):he fu£j>rrfef. / . ^ » ^ 





^irst 
/•^out 


• '^ouf^ht . 
' ,lTi ^ornat ^c^ 


•Con:ri>?n^q<i' 


'r. ■ 

Triul,'''sQ • 


'*uil.J^Scal6-Usfe 


''■-1 J 
MO/YR 

r : or 


MO/YR 
after 


^rlor 


V 

af Lor 


' ban, 1 avo. t;rie'(! 


. \M,ow^ ' Piatt to 
' Usinc . MO/YR-r 


Marysville, California 




















Chicago Hei'fThts, 111. 










•* • ' ^ 


1 








■'1 ui — - ' ^ ' 

Pojdaoue, N'e^; ?1e>:iQo'' 












• > 


- ■ .-. 






^dlanapolis , In(^ , ^' 
















< ■ * 


• ^ * 


\:drk City, :i.Y. 


• 








• 


• > 








■ 'Thomas vili«% Georgia 








• • « 




4^ — ; 
















-r 


, 










.^Topeka, Kart^as * 












— ^ ■ . 

,t-Jt ^ — . — : 


1 

'^r i J 






Hart ford Conn . 








— 












Keokuk, low^ • 




1 — 1 


— r 


r 


< 

• 












If you areNi^t aware, of any of these^jlfograms other than.jjnrough -^rclftg them*ll3ted in ^his 
Interview scbedule, proceed to ?^uestion M5/^^omplete cajumns t\ D, Oi ^d E for th6s« 
progranta-you tnow abo^it. * ^ , ' ^ , 
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WOULD LIKE YOq TO RATE TIIDSE PRCfriRAIK AS TUHY CQIIPAHr TO YOUR TRESEHT PROGRAM/ OF 
COURSE, T»**LL BE ABLE TO ANSWER .OBftY ^'OR THOSE PROGRAMS YOU /KNOW ABOUT.' ' 



34. On' this chart, would^vou indicate the* relatiye advantaf^ e of the programs as ^ 
coTTipared^ to your present profT'lrn. '» ' ^ 



Compared to bur present ^ 
PY>rbp>j|jj[| >ho program in . . 

a.^ MarysviHe , California is^,, 
15:.' Chicago Heights rrfx- is 



c. Pojoaque, New Mexico is: 

d. Indifioiapolis , Indiana is: ^ 
.e*. New York City, Y. is: 

- f. Thomasvilie, Georgia is: 

g . Mi^vfaukee , Wise . is : 

h. Topeka, Kansas is: 

i. Hartford\ Conn, is: 
j'i Keokuk, Iowa* i^: 



Much 
^ Better 


« 

Somewhat 
• Fetter 


ji^A})Outi; 

The \ 
Same 


Sqitietliat 
Worse ' 


Much 
Worse 


















■ • 


• 


$ ■ 






• 


















- 















' 1 
> 

it 








< 






» 




i 

/ 














* 




1 


* 


* 



Additicmarl comment, if any: 



35, On this chart, would vou inclicdt^^the re laftive _ complexity of each. of these 
programs. One pro-am is mor'e complex than aijother if it contains the bdme 
elements as an9ther and something jpOTje. 



The program in ... . 
a. Marysville, California is; 
Chicago Heights, 113,. is: 



c. Pojoaque, Uevj Mexico is: 

'<U" Indianapolis,' Indiana is; 

• • / 
t 

e. New York City, N. Y. is: 

f. Thomasville, Georgia is: 

g. ."Milwaukee , V/isc. is; 

h. Topeka, Kansa3 is* 
!• Hartford', Conn/ is: 
j. Keokuk, Iowa is: 



The present program in 
our school is: 



Very ' j 
Complex 



r 



Fairly- 
Complex* 



Very 
Complex 



-Wot — 
Complex 
At All 



^Additional comments, if any;* 



36. On this chart, would vou indicate how uell-~the programs below fit in with your 
present school philosophy, teach.inp staff, resources, methoclolofy , et-c. 



' Think injr of my school _ 
system, the program in, . . 

a. Marysville, California: 

-J>4^ Chicago Heights* 111.: 

c» Pojoaque-, Nev; wexico: . 

'd. Indranapolis , Indiana: 

e. New -York City, New YorV:" 

f. 'Thoinasville^ Heorgia:^ 

t 

g. Milwaxikee, Wif^c.: 
h» Topeka, !(ansas: 

i» -Hartford, Connecticut:"' 

i « 

KeokuK, Iowa: 
Additional [oomments , if any: 

i 



Fits 


■ Fits. 


Toesn *t 


Doesn't 





fairly. 


Fit Very • 
— _ 


Fit At 
All 














• 
















• 






• 

r 






















i — i 


♦ * 










• 






• 







« 
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37. On this chart, vjould you .ar^licatfi vour judc^-nent of* the car:e^w:,ti} whiah each of ^ 
these prop?ams^an he tri^ci on k small scale. \ • ' - 



^^'^ judgment, the pro-gram 

in ... . 



a. Marysville, California would he: 

b. Chicago Heights, 111. vould be: 



c. Pojoaque, !Jew /loxico would be: 



d. Indianapolis, Indiana -'ould be: 

* 

e. New York Qitv, \l. Y. uould be: 

f. Thomasville , Georgia woulc be: 



g. Milwaukee, VJisc. would bq: 



h. Topeka, Kansas would }^e'^ 

Hartford, Conp. would be: 

♦ 

j. Keokuk, Iowa would be: ^ ^ 



Additional ' comments ; i i^ any^; 



Very, 
Easy- 
To Tr^/ 


' Tairly 
Easy 

if 


Fairly 
Difficult 
1 o J ry 


1 " 

Very 

Difficult 
To Try 






















\ 




• 


1 


4 






4 , 






• 


• • V 








^ 'V 


















/ 




1 


— t ^ 


1^ 





J 
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. Has anybodjt in your school system written op behalf of the system for any 
X}f the leaflets listed on the brpchure from the National Center for -Educa- 
tional Communication? \ . 

^ yes . . • . ^ 

^ no (if no, go to question 40) ' ' 



39, What haS'-bee n don e wi th ^ the s e leaflets, or-4r£-they have not yet^J^n 
received, what do you intend , to do "with these 'leaflets? 



^ : • ' ' ■ .■ \ 

•"UO. Do you know aboi^t any of the four demonstration centers operating for 
interested school staff persons to visit? 

^ yes i > ; 

no (if no, go. to question 45) , ' ' * . 



41, Which centers, if any, have you or any .of yo^r 5taff visited? ' 

• * 

a, none (if none, go *to Kjue$tion 44) , 

*b. Indianapolis . ' ^ 

c. ~~ Topeka 

d*f • . . ' ' ^ ^ 



42, Did this visit ^help you and your staff in trying to decide whether or not 
to Ji&e. any of these progxjams? * * • ^ 



' 43- If yes, how, if no, why not? 



' 44. Which demonstration centers, 'i$^ ,any, are you planning that 'you or any of . 
your staff will visit? ' ' ' . ^ . * 

a. - / none , - -- ' ' • ' ^ . ^ 

b, ^Indianapolis ^ * , 

c • Topeka • ' , . ^ i , 

d, • ^ . , • 

• , • > . f ■ ■ 

,0n the following -quest ions we do not* intend to imply tha^: any answer Is either a 

good or bad reflection on yaur school district. .We simply want i^as objectively 
/ ^ possible, y^our assessment of pronenes;^ toward innovation. Refnetnber, your . , 
^ answers will be kept 'confidehtial ^d will *not be associated in any yay with , . 

you or your school district. ^ They will be i'^^ntlfied only ^y a code numl^r 

in the data dec|cs. ^ , • ' 
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**5,* When it comes, to trying new^readiilg programs, my school system tends to be: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 



among the first 
somewhat earlier than most 
kind of in the middle 
somewhat la^er than most, 
among the^l^^ 



] 



Sometimes part of the~school~^yst^m is receptive to 'implementation ot new pro- 
^ams, -while other parts bf the system are resistant* to new programs. Hc^ would 
you rate your school boar^, -beaching staff and administrators as to their recep- 
tivity to new dc^as? Plea3e check the most descriptive point on "^ach of the 
scales, \ \ 

• 

My. school board is: , ^ * * 

very resistant ' , . . / 

^ somewhat resistant r « '* • • ^ * ' 

[ ^ somewhat redeptive 

very receptive " 



H7. Our teaching ^taff is: 

very resistant 

• somewhat cos ist ant 

somewhat( receptive 

• very receptive 



H8. Our>. administrators are: 



very resistant 
somewhat resistant 
somewhat receptive 
very receptfve 



How would you rank your school system on innpvativeness compare'd fo most 
other schools in the state? \ » * 

much more •* • * . 

: ' somewhat more ^ . . 

' about the same \ * * • 

^ somewhat 'less ' * , ' 

much less . , ^ * . . ^ ^ ' ' 

50. '^What would need to be done to rpake your school more innovative? 



51. *|4bw would you rank your school system' among other schools in 'the state 
\ far as the quality of the^r^adinj progtam? 

- upper one-fourth . , • . , . * 

.2nd -one-fourth 1 ' ' " ' ^ i ^ . - ' 

> 3i?d one-foorth . < 

.bottom one-fourth - • ' • • 



52. 'Jiaw would you,''rank your school system overall in terms of the quality of 
; ' its teaching program compared to other schools in your state? - 



upper one-fourth 
2nd one-fourth 
3rd one-fourth 
bottom one-fourth 



53. 



Has ^yoiir school implemented any ideas in the last yeai^ to improve the 
quality of their redc^ng instruction? 



♦ yes * 

no 



5^-. If so, briefly explain, 



What would you. estimate is the frequency of -eoi^iwsiieat ion- about reading pro- 
grams between th^e reading staff of^your schdol system and the reading staff of 
school sys.tems that are: . ' 

f. more than 100 miles away? * 

a. - one or more times a week ^ ' ^ . ^ 

* b. at. least once a month " * 

c. ' > at least once a year , . 

d. seldom 
# — — — 



5^. mor^*than 15 miles but less than 100 miles away? 

j^s^ one or more times a week 

b, " at least once a jnonth 

c, r at least once a* year 

d, , . seldom 

,57. less than 15 miles away? 

, a. on^?^*^ more -times a week 

b. at' least once a month 

.c. " ay least once a year 

d, ^ seldom ^ 
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THE INFORMATION ON THI^ SHEET I^ILi BE KlfePT CONFIDENTIAL, AND YOUR NAhE WILL 
• .tw^ NOT BE ASSOCIATED WITH ANY OF "YOUR OTHER RESPONSES. IT WILL BE DETACHED FROM 
' the' REST OF THE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE AND -THE RESPONSES CONNECTED WITH OTHER-IDATA 

ONLY THROUGH THE CODE NUMBER. " ■ ' ^ . • .' . ■ - / * , 



DEMOGRAPHLC_JJirORMATION_ 



1.1 TITLE X3F YOUJ^ TUSTTION 

2. ARE YOU A TENURED SCHOOL STAFF MEMBER? 



YES' 
NO 



NO. OF YEARS EXPERIENCE IN: 



A. 

B. 
'C. 



TEACHING 
ADMINISTRATTW 
OTHER (SpEQlFY) 



1. NO. OF YEARS WITH PRESENT SCHOOL ; 

• / • \ : 

5. WHAT SUBJECT AND/OR GRADES ARE YOU 'CURRENTLY TEACHING 



' ' 6. PLEftSE CH^CK DEGREIECS) COMPLETED AND YI;AR : 

a. ^ B.A. 

■Year 



M.A. ^ 

Year 

PhD. 



d. 

7. AGE: 



Year 



NUJ'IOER OF COURSEWIAKEN BEYOND UEGREE IN LAST 3 YEARS 



- ( 

25 OR UNDER 

26 - 35 



36 - 1+5 



\ m - 55 



56 OR OLDER 



/ 
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Appendix A-2-1 



• ' V INTERVIEW SCHEDULE .FOR PAJ>IEL SAMPLES ' , . ^ ■ ? 

SECOND AND /hIRD PHASE DATA COLLECTION 

. The introduction and probes used during the second and third. phase data* 

\ ^ * ' ' ' 

collection* covered the item s on p. 6 of t he questionn aire in Apj^ndix A-J.^ 



and the prob^ questions* on' soufbes and kinds of ihformatidn^ought^^T^arding 
any of the programs • * ' 



4» 



Suggested In^oductibn : ''HELLO, I^M FROM MICHIGAN 

STATE UNIVERSITY. V/E TALKED WITH YOU LAST' (Date) ABOUT TEN READING 
PROGRAMS WHICH THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL CO^fr^UNlcATION IN HEW 
HAS BEEN'- ENCOURAGING SCHOOLS TO CONSIDER ADOPTING. 'AT THAT TIME, WE MEN- 
TIOyED THAT WE WOULD- CONTACT YOU AGAIN IN A COUPlfe OF' MONTHS. WE'D LIKE 
^TO pOW WHAT THINKING YOU^VE DONE OR WHAT ACTION ' YOU* VE TAKIM REGARDING 
ANY OF THE TEN PROGRAMS SINCE WE LAST ^TALKED TO YOU." ' | 

-^ - . 

H 

'Trom that point, the next statement depended on the adoption level 
reported at the previous int'ervi^. The list b.elow contains the sets of 

^ . ' * • A « 

"first questions" which were used. . • 



1. WHi;N WE CONTACTE^^OU LAST (DATE) YOU INDICATED THAT YOU WERE NOT 



AWARE OF ANY O-F THE TEN' READING PROGRAMS. WHICH, IF ANY DO YOU 
KNOW MORE ABOUT^ NOW? ' , ^ 

2.. WHEN WE CONTACTED YOU LAST (DATE) YOU INDICATED THAT YOU WERE AWARE 
OF AT LEAST ONE' OF THE TEN* READlfiG PROGRAMS. DID YOU SE^:K ANY 
INFORMATION CONCDRKING THE READING PROGRAMS PRIOJ^ TO RECEIVING THE , 
BROCHURE FROM USOE? f ' . 

3. WHEN WE CONTACTED YOU LAST (DATE) YOU INDICATED THAT YOU HADN'T 
* RECEIVED A BROCHURE YET, BUT THAT YOU HAD SOUGHT INFORMATION ABOUT 
^ THE READING* PROGRAMS . HAVE YOU SOUGHT ANY INFORMATION AFTER YOU 
RECEIVED A BROCHURE? (For those Who indicated they had received 
a brochure.) ' * 



lo: 
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4.- ♦HHEN.WE contacted you last (DATfe) you INDICATED JHAT YOU SOUGHT 

JNFORMATION AFTER YOU RECEIVED A SROCHU^RE FROM USOE. IN THJ MEAll- 
,TI^E, HAVE YOU CONSIDERED USING ANY ONE OF THE TEN 'r£:ADING PROGRAMS? 
IF SO, PLEASE TELL ME THE MONTH- AlvID YEAR TH^S OCCURRi^O? HAVE YOy. 
SOUGHT FURTHER INFO'RMATION? ^ ' - ' > 

.5. ■J[iH?^^"WE CONT acted' YOU LAST_ J. DATE) YOU. INDICATED THAT YOU CdNSIDERED 

USING ONC'OF THE TEN READIfFG PROG.<AMS ^ PRIOR TO RECEIVING- THE BROCHURE 
FRQM*USOE. AT tAs TIME, ARE YOU PLANNING TO USE ANY O^F THE TEIf - 
READI51G PROGRAMS ON A TRIAL BASIS;' I»SO, PLEASE T^LL ME THE MONTH 
- AND YEAR YOLf 'EXPECT THE TRIAL >?ILL' BEGIN. 

6'.. WHEN Ufe CONTACTED YOU LAST (DATE) YOU INDICATED THAT.TOU HAD C0NSIDEW:D 

USING ONE OF THE 'i£N READING PROGRAMS AltER YOU RECEIVED A BROCH UP £ i 

FROM USQE: AT THIS TIME, ARE* YOU PLAINING TO USEl ANY OF^ THE TEN; , . 
READING PROGRAMS 'oN A TRIAL BASIS? ' 'IRISO', PLEASE TEtL ME" THE' MONTH . 
AND YEAR VOU EXPECT THE TRIAL WILL BEGIN.. ' ■ ■ 

7. WHEN m CONTACTED YOU LAST (DATE) YOU INDICATED THAt~¥eU WERE USING 
• - ONBxOF THE TEN READING' PROGRAMS ON- A TRfAL BASI5. AT THIS *TIIC, 

ARE you USINSwANY-OF^'tHESE PROGRAMS- on- A FULL SCALE BASIS? (IF SO,), 
PLEASE INDICATE BELOVMfHICH PROGRAM IS BEING USED. , (IF' NOT,) ARE 
YOU STILL USING IT ON'A TRIAL BASIS. ^ ■ ' ' - ' 

■ ^ ' 4 . , . , , 

8. • toEN.WE CONTACTED YOU LAST '(DATE) YOU . INDICATED THAT YOU WERE USING 
ONE .OF THE TEN READING., P,ROGRAMS ON A FULt SCALE BASIS. AT TJilSj ■ 
TIMe\ AI^ YOU'STILI^ using this PROGRAM ON THE SAME FULL SCALE 5A3IS, " 

' OR HAS YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM DECIDED TO REJECT ANY OF "PART OF THIS 
PJ^OGRAM? , ' \ . " ■ ' 

,9. HHEN WE GONTACTED YOU LAST (DATE) YOU INDICATED THAT YOU HAD USED 

ONE OF THE TEN READING PROGRAMS, BUT THAT YOU REJECTED IT LATER. ' ^ ' 

'it HAVE YOU 'rejected THE ENTIRE PR^gRAM OR ARE YOU STILL «SING A PART 

OF IT? ' > " ■ . . • 

L ' The interview schedules wer^ prepared with the appropriate starting 
• • \* 

point allowing space to record what action had been taken on later adoption 
:^evels, plus space to record responses to probes for spurce and kind of 
information. Resp^lf^ts also werei asked* to respon* to\the items on rela- 
tive advantage, relative complexitv, ^compatibility and ej^se of trial (p. 7 
to 10 in Appendix A-1). . ' 

The following l-^tter V7as mailed to alert respondents to the secbnd^ phase 
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LinteiTv|ew and modified slightly ^or Che third phase: 

\ 



' Appendix A-2-3 



Dear* 



♦ I would li}ce*to take this opportunity to thatik you fbr your kind Cooperation 
during o\ir initial interview. As was- mentioned at 'that time, we fere going 
to take the iiberty of telephoning ybu' again to discuss any additional thought 

'or* action you'.ve taken concemiq^g the ten reading improvement* prpgrafns* that 
we talked about during our initicil interview. ^ * > ' . 

' However, tfie interview this time wili only- take five to ten minufes. ^ One . 
of our interviewers will l>e calling you within the next week to interview 
you or to make ^ an appointment for an interview time thajb is convenient for. 

As soon as we complete the study, we will make 5?ertain that tho^ ^of you who 
riequested copies of our findings will receive them/ 



Sincerely yours. 



E. Sarbaugh, Project Director 
Departtnent of Comnunication 



LES/sm 
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. \ . -sryjj* o# DiPFusion-op heading. programs * ' 

. } ^ '7. Feedback T^ojn Demonstration Cerfters , 



/' 



Data* 



a. -tld lrmEf YOO FEEL^ about THfc ']Mi;i«)NSTRATION OF I'HE- READING PROGRAM YOU 9AW 



HERE? Rate the demonstration of the program -on each 'of . the five sca^^ 
below. ' * . " , 



useful 



« ( ) ( .) 



W, .iiiVeresting ( ) ( ) 

•c. .informative (' ) ( ) 

* . ■ * 

d. exciting • ( ) ( ) 



( ). ( )' 



neutral 
( ) 

( )/ 

- ( ) 

( r 
( )■ 



-1 -2 

( ) .( >. 

{ ) { ) 

( ( > 

( ); ' ■( ), 
( ') ( .) 



jiot tiseful • 

» 

not in teres tinjj 
*not' informative 



dull 



out-of-dat^ 



2. WHAT^tiED YOU TO VISIT T^IIS DEr^NSTRATION CENTER? 



3. HOW J)ID YOU HRST LEARN ABOUT THIS BEAIHNG PROGRAM?' 



HOW DID YOU LEARN ABOUT .THE OPPORTUNITY TO SEE\THE PROSI^M DEMONSTRATED^ 
HERE? • / ' ' • ■ ' ' . " . ' * ' . . 



5. . WHAT "DID YOy^ FEEL WAS MOST' USEFUL AMO^G THE ACTIVITIES TO WHICH YOU WERE 
• EXPOSED DURING YOUR VISIJ TO THE DjEMDNSTRATION CENTER? (Pleasfe answer in' 
terms of help yoy received in deciding about th^ use d^'^his reading pro- 
0?am in your Ichqol system, ) * ' . " 



b. WHAT. DII^ y6u itEL WAS LEAST USEFUL AMONG THE ACTIJ^ITIES TO WHICH YOU .WERE' 
Exposed during your visit to' the demonstration^ centers, (Pleas^; answer in 
terms of help yqu received in deciding ^out the usie <Jf this reading, pro- 
gram, in your sdftool system.) * . - . ' 



7.- WHAT HAVEN'T yoy,.«BTAINED DURING THIS VISIT THAT YiJU WISK YOU MI SIX HAV5? 



5 



J- •■ . 



USt; This SPACE FOR GENERAL REACTION^ COMMENT, OR SUGGESTIONS ABOUT ORERATfON' ' 
, OF THE DEMOftSTRATIpN' CENTER . y * - . " ^ 



• 9 



J- 




"... , ' ' ■ 

PLEASE FILL, "in THE FOLLOWING, •I^^FOEMATI ON, YOUR NAME- 'wiLL NOT BE XSSOCIATED 
WITH.-ANTT OF- YOUR RESPONSES. ' • " _1 _ * ' ' . " . 



/ 



1. Your-n^e 

2. Posit iibn . 




4 



3. ScfippJLor other organization y . - ^ ^ / ^ " '4^^ 

f , ' * ^ (ham?) ^ 

Type /of school < Check one. in each" column) ,^ ' ' • il^S 

Eleyhentary- ^ ^ v Pviblic * ^ 



. Secondai^ • » Private - church affiliated 

V 

I- church affiliate 



College / • - Private - non-church affiliated 



^ , 5. Please 'indicate the nuniber of pupils' ib ^our school system (district)4. 



b. ' 300 - 599- 



c. 600 ^ 999 :: 

ji'.' ^ 1,000 -I 2,U99 

e. 2,500 - U,999 

f. ^ 5,000 - 9,999' 

g. 10.090 - 2U,999 

' ^ 1 III * 

h;- 25,00iD - ov^r 



V 




er|c ■ ■ ■ _ . • • . ■ '^V 
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Appmdix A.M 

V i . ' GUIDES FOR INTERVIEVfERS, ' ' . " 

1. • dku superintendent's office and ask for person to whom material regard* 

ing'spepial read^n^ programs would be^ delivered. * (Ask if call can be 
* ^ trdnsfex^d, or redial call. ) 

a. VeiJiiy that this person is In charge of reading;. programs . 

2. . Once person in ch'arge is contacted, ask if he has r^epeived the cover 

letter e^laidUig^he' study and interview schedtUe for th^ study wWich' 
was a/ent to the school system 'about two weeks ago. If he does not have 
t the jtnterview/schedule,'set a time for a return call ^o the interviewee 
(th/f Itetum call will take approximately 2Q-310 minutes), and ask him to 
^ locjite th^ 'interview; sdi^dijtt to have in front of him during tne return, 
ca^l. (This is to avoid 'mis interpret at ion and for efficient use of his 
tijhei.) Explain to the irtterviewee that it would be helpful, if he .could 
b^iew tlie interview schedule beforp the return call to insxire accurate 
'responses for you to r^ord; ^ — - r , 

V 

3. ' throughout the questionnaire, "school system" refers to sqhopl district 
. \i.e*, sckiqal system, for the City of Detroit, Walled Lake Consolidated - 

pchools, etc.). The school system includes all elementaxy, jxmior hi^, ' 
/and senior high schools under the auspices of 'a conraon educationad 
'j governing body. * , * ^ 

^ i ' ' ' 

Some questions inquire about other people in the school system.. Since 
this is a study of organizations (school sy8l:em6)»' not individuals, other 
p^ple should always be Identified by their title or position. in the 
-organization. We do NOT want to know their names. >olnt out to the 
respondent at the beginning and again before #H5 that his i;^pon8es will 
be eonfidential and wilLriot b« associated with his school district when*, 
the data are reported. 

J,f for any question you nee& more space, write on ^ the back"^of the inter- 
view schedule. 

6. If interviewee does not have specific data to answer a question, ask 
^,him to i^stirnkte and mark responses^s estimate. 

7. On questions. 34-37, identify comments, if any, by the letter identiflca- 
:^^on of the"" pt^bgram to which the comments r^fer. , 



a« If interviewee says he cah^t answer 015^ doesn't know, write in this response • 
fhe "dc«*t knew" option is not included ]^ecause ve want to encourage 
^ respondents to answer. > ^„ ^— 4- 

Ifl the training of interviewers, each interviewed*^ will re4d throu^ the . 
schedule <fi)^st, then any questions will be discussed with the project director 
and the supervisor of the interviewing. Following this, the interviewers 
will interview the projeqt director or the supervisor of interviewing. 
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Appendix^ 



OPENING SPEECH FOR TEl^PHONE INTERVIEVHER 
(Use^t be^iiming of interview). • ^ 

(Introd\te€ion for call used to set interview time,) 

..I.M ^ OF MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. WE'RE CONDUCTING 

- A STUDY TOR THE U.Sl OFFICE OF EDUCATION ON THE DIFFUSION OF SOME NEW READ- 
ING PROGRAMS. YOUR SUPERINTENM»IT ^OR SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE) HAS DIRECTED 
' US TO YOU- AS THE PERSON RESPONSIBLE FORNgOORD^AT-ING-READING PROGRAMS IN 
YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. HAVE YOU. RECEIVED A LETTER AND Ji^|NfERVIEW SCHEDULE 



FROM US?" , 



Clf yes, ask if he has' it nearby, and whether this is a convenient time 
to go through the interview schedule. If he hasn\'t seen the letter and 
schedule, tell him we will mail one to him ^ 'then we would like to 
call -about one week later^ then say, "IT WILL^HELP COMPLETE THE INTERS 
VIEW MORE QUICKLY AND ACCl^RATELY IF YOU COULD LOOK OVER THE QUESTIONS 
BETORE.I CALL BACK.'. /TC^jaND TliAT IT TAKES ABOUT 20 MINUTES. ''IT M^ 
BE A LITTLE MORE OR A LITTLE LESS' DEPE^^DING JDN HOW MUCH DETAIL YOU WISH TO 
GIVE ON some' OF THE QUESTIONS.") 



(Statement to use at beginning of interview.) ^ / 

,,I.„ FROa MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. I'M THE PERSON 

' WHO CALLED YOU ABOUT THE READING PROGRAM STUDY. DID YOU GET^A COPY OF THE 

.' INTERVIEW SCHEDULE? (ye?'* AND DO YOU HAVE IT WITH YOU^ NOW? THERE'S A t 
f 'code NUMBER IN THE .TOP:*LEFT HAND CORTIER OF THE FIRST PAGE. DO YOU FIND IT? * /- 
' THAT NUMBER WILL BE USED INSTEAD OF YOUR N\ME OR YOUR SCHOOL NAME TO IDENTIFY . 
YOim RESPONSES OH THE COMPLETED INTERVIEW SCHEDULE'VWD ON THE DATA PROCESSING ^ 

CARDS WE DO TH IS TO INSURE THAT YOUR RESPONSES ALWAYS WILL BE CONHDENTIAL. 

' ~ ~* ^ 

WE USE THE CODE NUMBER TO INSURE THAT THE RESPONSES FROM A GIVEN SCjHOOL ARE 



Er|c kept TOGETHER." . - 
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' (For .tlft)se in the panel sample, add: "WE ALSO WANT TO CHECK BACK WITH 
YOU nJ* ABOUT TWO MONTHS TO SEE WH^T CHANGES IF ANV MAY HAVE^TAKEN PLACE 
IM THE WAY YOU ARE -HAN0LING READING PROGRAMS; NEW ONES YOU MAY HAVE 
.HEARD ABOUT OR HAVE §EEN THINKING* ABOUT TRYING. THOSE RESPONSES ALSO 
* VILL BE ADDED T(> THE ONES YOU GIVE TODAY. AGAIN, WE WILL NOT CONNECT 
YOUR SAMD'GR YOUR SCHOOL NAME (lUH ANY OF THE RESPONSES YOU GIVE.") 

"'"LET'S'"'^URN TO QUESTION NO. I*". _^ ^1L: _C6a- through the interview schedule.) 
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Sumnary of Feedback From Reading Program DeTnonstrati on Centers, . • * 

. Those visiting the -demonstration ce.nters seemed generally pleased with 
the. experience. Most- were teacherc) and most (U/5) worked- ia elementary schools,. 

With only a few exceptions, those who responded rated the demonstrations • 
as very useful,- interesting, informative, and up-to-date. There- was soiy^ 
reluctance to .rate tke demonstrations as highly exciting, "but no one rated 

them as dull. • „ „ ' , * • ' ' 

T^. things that appealed most to the 'visitors were the opportunitiesX to . *, 
see the methods being used vjith children in classrooms and the" oppot^ita,es . 
to get hold of some of the materials 4^eing used by teachers' and tutors. , 
' The following pages give more details^of the responses and. show where 
visitors first learned "about the programs, and the oppojjunity to visit the 
centers. They also list some of the general comrtents* received from the , 
visitors. Although only 18 forms were returned from Topeka visitors ftid 
.only" 16 from Indianapolis, the consistency of positive responsfes suggest that 
the participants felt -the visit to the demonslft^iort center was very worthwhile.' 



) 
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Responses to Fe^cjjback Questions By Visitors 

To Topeka, Kansas Demonstration Center ' ^ 

Hqw_do jcru feel about .the demon^ration of the reading- progroin you saw here? 
1 s Useful. ^ 

4 = 

• 5^ = Rot Useful ' ' 
' ' No Answer ' ^ * 

1 = Interesting , 

2 = - • . 

3 = 

5 '=. Mot Interesting 

N© Answer ~ 

/ - . 



•1 = Informative 

2 <= 

3 = 

' ^ = Not Informcftd>/e 

yNd Answer / 



1 =• Exciting 

3 .= -. 

H = . 

5 = Dull ' 
No Arisvfer . 



f 1 = Up-to-Date 
. • .2 = • 

• 3-r 

. 5 =.Out-of-Dat^ 
No Answer 



• 




N 


1. 






15 


- 83 


J 




2 


' 11 


• 


• 


0 


0 






0 


0 


* 




0 


0 






1 


Li* * 


* 1 




18 


.100 


4 

*• 




/ 








12 


■ 67 






3'- 


^ 17 






' 2 ' 


11 






0 


0 






0 

J.^ - 








18 


100 ^ 




• 


- 


•• 














13 • 


72 






H 


22 






0 


0 


• 




0 


0. 






0 


0 






'_1 


_6 






18 


100 






J 








7 


39 






6 


33 






«♦ 


22 




• * 


0 


0 






P 


■ 0 






1 ■ 


_6. 




• < 


18 


100 






^12 


67' 


V 




5 


■ 28 






0' 


0 






0 


0/ 






0 


, 0 








_5 






18 


100 ■ 








* 
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t 

* Position of Respondeiit : 
Teacher 

Reading Specialist. 

Professor |k 
* Student (Collegia 
^ S^ool CoiDiselor 
• • Prihcipal. 

No Answer 



N 

fl 

2: 

■ r 

2 
1 
X 
_0 

18 



% 



61 * 

11 

6 
11 

6 

6 

-0 
101 



'Reading 



by. 



Respondent ! 



.% II ' J' Readiii^'piW^pW qther/sT^^ 



Uo^ Ansvek . ^ , 

Not ApplicfabieC* ' 



Type' of Sch<56l::,^^) ? 

T*^ — — r; — ■ ^ ^ 

» 'El^raentary • ; . 

'College " 
.*/wo ^Answer 
\ TJpjt ^pR|ical>ae 

Type of School: (1) / • , ; ' ■ 

Public . 

■ PriVat^ Chuifc!^ affili3t;e>d\V 
Private , — Non-chji3^ch'; ,af fiii^ted- 
No Answer • ' * * • 



Wuaber of Pv^ils in Respondent's School ; 



.0-299 
300 - S99 
600 - 999^^ ' 
1,000 - 2,«*99 ^ 
. 2,5Q0 -.4,999 
• 5 ,000 - .9 ,999 J 
10,000 r'2«i,999 
55 ,000 ,t ' ■ \ 
Not applicable 



<( 

7 
•«♦' 

• ''1. 

: 1* 

o! 
_5 

18 
'I , 

>i3 

2 
2 

d 

••J. 

18 



12 
2 
0 

JL 

^18 



/ - 



39 . 

6 
5 
0 
28 

loo" 



72 
11 
11 

' 0 

10b 



67 
11^ 
0 
22 



-100 



3 '.x^ 


i7 


5 


28 




5 


^. •• 


28 


1 


5 


1. > 


6 


0 • 


. 0 




0 


2 


11 
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What led -yott t6- visit the demongti'gtlon tenter? 
(Questloo 2) ' ^ ~' \ ' 

. College class. • ^ 

• • A genuine interest iij, new tiding programs 
' InvitatiOT frQm .de!n6nstration center 

Recqniiiendation o£ fotmep visitors - 

Annodncements, throu^ scdiools*^ 



How did you fiirst learn, about t^iis reading pro- 
g?yn? ' CQuestion 3J ~' 

School administrators ^ V 
In^i^itation by demoB&tr^on c^ter adminis- 

Vtrator ' ^ / ^ , ' " ■ 

Otner teachers I . 

College professcjT ' ♦ 
Reading conference"^^^ * 
Friend . - 

Articles in professional journals- 



N 

^ 



6 

.5 I 

3 

7 
J. " 

18 ^ 



33 

28'. 

1? 

'11 
11 

'lOO- 





28 






3 . 


• 17" . 


i3 " . 


17. , 


3 


17 


2 


, 11 




5. . 


"»t i i • 








18 


100 



How did you leam^out the opportunity to ^see the 
pto^vam demonstrated herg? (Questmen ^'^^ 

-Representative from demonstration center 
School adiOLBistrator . • ' 

College professor ^ . ^ * 

Friend' * • ^ * - ' ^ 

Seminar at demonstration center 
Reading conference 
No Ariswet* 



6 


33 . 




•32 




22 


1 * 


5.5 


1 


" 5.J5". 


1 


5.5 


_1^ 


■ ' 5.5 


"18 


^ » 99.0 



I 



What did you feel was. roost useful .among the activities 
to whiqh you were exposed during your visjj:. tb' the 
dea&natration center? (Question 5) 



Handout roateriatls 
Visit to ciassrooin 
Demonstrations . 



12 

_2 
18. 



67 
22 
11 

100 



ER?C 



IIG 



What 4o you feej. was least useful among the activi> 
ties to which you were expose^ during your visit tfi 
.the demonstration center? '(Question 6) ' ' 

•'Everything- was usTeful** 
Mo Answer 

Too much theory ^ ^ 
Lecture sessions 
Too much tnategi^ . 
Shortness of yaassroom visits i 
Class visitation 
Names and COTipanies of tests 
"Individual 'Remedial" 



N 
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4 


22 


u 


22 


/2 


11' 


2 


IX 


2 


u 


1 


5.5 


1 . 


5.5 


1 


5:5 






16 


99.0 



i 



117 
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* . Opp eral Reactions, Cownents, and Suggestions About 
Opercition of the Demonstration Center 

Subject Ho. 

01 ' "The center seems to be run by pers<^ interested in their work 
and good at it, I think if it's too much trouble to visit 
classes being taught, that video-taping class sessions noold 
be interesting for us to seel Most of us are ii^^erested in ^ 
"what to do" — * specifics." - ♦ 

D2 "Doing a good service. Maybe need more personal vert>al inter- 

^ action, but time is a factor," 

♦ ' ' • • 

p3 • "I wo\ad have enjoyed seeing video tapes of some more of the 
r^eading teachers in operation demonstrating how to increase 
specific skills." > ♦ ^ 

04 * "The informatioh- received will be helpful in my teaching." 

05 wish we could have visj-ted more classrooms. We. only attended • ^ 
one class sessiob and time limit was short." 

^ 06 ' "It was very interesting and useful. * I only wish it could have 
^ been spread oyer a^much longer time so that we- mig^t hive been 
able to absoxi) much more." , , 

07 * "I feel that I teve been e3q>osed to'adequate information to be 

very heipful in developing a better rea^g progr^. This 
; was a baaanced program touching all are^of a reading program.*' 

08 "I think it a valuable asset for any teacher of reading. More 

should be "se,t up"." 

09 "One of the chief assets of this program is Mrs. Dorothy Frantz. 

Her manner of presenting the materials and the program is concise 
and enthusiastic. It is b(pd not to„be "fired-up'\ She us« 
her past experiences in teaching to a great advantage « She 
brings practical id^as to teachers, of things that can be inade 
CSV improvised." ^ ' • * . 

10 "I found thefpbple extremely courteous and willing to help 

answer our questions." 

» 

11 ' "I feel this demonstration center is an outstanding asset to 

reading instruction improvement in our aree. I especially 
appreciate the effective work of Mrs. Fni[tz. 



1 



• . Ai^ndix B-7 

"The clinic was excellent. It was quite informed in manner §nd 
extremely informative ♦ The materials given will be extremely 
helpful in future use* Being exposed to various kinds of t^sts 
was gopd as I had no experience, in this, area , -Mrs. Dorothys 
Ffantz made the program what it is. , 

"The information an^: materials availalle through jbhem is'wonderful; 
also the guidcffice'*w^ can receive for problems we have was a 
pleasant surprise. / Mrs. Frantz is an exciting, warm person^ who 
is willing to share all she knows." 

VMy reaction was amazement at the available 'help for me in my 
desire to help 14 - 1*8 year^old girls learn to read who could 
not enjoy all the literature and all else that depends on read- 
ing. Like a motto at the clinic says freo John Steinbeck^ 
"Learning to read is the most difficult and revolutionary thing 
that happens to t:he, human brain." (I would add "happens to the 

' hi3nan for llf^^ in all areas.")" , ' 

A 

"Mrs. Frantz came0D our district for -her deiSonstration asM 
reading workshop for our teachers* I f^lt she was a marvelous 
i*eso\jrfce person; offered many pracrtical ideas and suggestions. 
i felt she was revy sincere in her interest in our problems 
as teachers and as* a person to refer to for help or Information. 



'I feel the program is valuable, informative, and necessary. 



/ J do -think letters should go out to each -school within the program 8 
/ service area informing ff^oMc^* principals ana superintendents 
about the Center and its program and/on services. 

"I felt the whole day was very beneficial. In addition to what 
I wrote previously, I feel shaning ideas and problems is most 
helpful." . J ^ ^ ^ 

• f" ' 

"I^iti well satisfied with the infolTOrtrion I've received;" 

"It is well staffed and I feel is -doiiig a. great service to the area.". 



' 'V 
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Responses to Feedback Questions by Visitors To. 
Indianapolis, Indiana Demonstration. Center . 



r 



How did you feel about the deil^jngfration of the peadingjpiPO^aiD ^ou s9mMv^ 



Excellent Good Poor 



U$eful 

Interesting 

Informati^ve 

Exciting' 

Up-to-Date 

' it 

*One respondeht |hecked "not 
category "poor". • 



8 
7 
7 
6 
•7 



2 
If 

3 



0 
0 
1 
0 

2* 



jeful". The response was included ^n^the 



Indicate the primary reading seri^g you are using. (Totals include, more than 
one response pfer respondent in seme cases D 



Ginn 

MacMillan 
•-Bardpex^Rowe . 
Lippincott 
Houghton Mifflin 
Scott Foresman 
Sullivan Prograramed 
BRL Programmed 
BRL Sullivan' 
Merrill 
He Answer 



5 
3 
3 
1 
2 

i 

a. 



1 
1 
1 

2 ' 



fTuniber of tutors trained per school- system^ 



Mo. of Tutors 
Trained' 



3-5 
6-9 
12 - 15 
20 - •2H 
27 

.No Answer 



i^Vo* of Schools Reporting By Types of Tutors 
Volunteers Paid Tutors One or Both Types 



No. I 
7 

2 i 

1 I 

0 

0 

0 

6 

16 



No. 

1 

0 
2 
2 
1 



No. • % 



0 

1 
2 
2 
1 
6 



25 
•6 
13 
13 
6 
37 



16 100 



ERIC 



120 



Nuniber of children being tutored per schoQ^. system ; 



Mo^ of Children 

9 

6 
32 
UO 
6»» 
84 

. 101 
125 

130 ■ * 
222 
No Answer 



Ho. Schools Repoy^ing 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

_5 
16 



\ 



Position of Respondent ; 

Teacher* 
Professor 

Reading • Specialist*^ 
Principal 

Curriculiim Director or Specialist 
Director of Elementary Education 
Language Arts Consultant 



*Teach^r . 

Remedial Reading 
Special- Education 

**Specialist :J 

Reading Consultant 
Reading Coordinator 
'Reading Specialist 



N 

I' 

2 

, 3 
' 1 
1 

16 



3 
1 

1 
1 
1 



Type of School : (A) 

Elementary 
Secondary 
College . ^ 



13 
1 
_2 

16 



ERJC 



12 
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' Type of School: (B) , ' , * 
^ » 
i\i)lic I 
V Private ~ ChurcA tiliatai 
. Private -t Non-church 'affiliated 
Mo Answer 









ft 






.8 




0 




a 


.o' 


.8 ' 


50' 


16 


100 


- t • 

2 


13 . 




25 


. 3 ' 


1.8 


3 


18 


3 


18 


i 




16 • 




' & 


31 


^ 3 


Id 


1 


7 


, 1 . - 


* , 7 


1 


7 


--.5 




1& 1 


■ 101 



NuBber of ||MP*3-s in Respondfnt '^School : 

. 600 - 999 \ S- 
1,000 - 2, '♦99 ' ' 
2,500. - ■'♦,999 
5,000 - 9>999 
10,006^-^.999 

25.00a#' -f- .^■--^12^-- -r-~ . . j 

What le4 you to visit this demonstration center? 
ReTC about it* 

Inforttation disseminated in local /school sy$l 
Need 

Suggestion made by hu^^d 

Brought' others . to .observe the derooniitration 

No Answer . * . " - 



*"Read about it" includes articles, research repoiH^s^x^wys. and informa- 
tion sent out to the school. I k ^ ^ ^^r^fi^^ 
**"Information disseminated in local school system" consists of responses 
indicating that the source of information was a superintendent ^fprincipai. 
or Title' 1 consultant . * ' ; 

How did you iea»ti about the oppo rtunity^ to see .the 
program demonstrated hei^ 

Prom a consultant* , . 
Throu^ Indianapolis Public Schools 
Information disseminated within the schools 
Other teachers. I 
Reading conference . j' 

Wrote to an organization for information 
' Througti contact with a university 
No Answer 



*Con3uitmt category consists of state, reading consultmt and. TitXe 1 
consxiltsbt. . .1 . 



2 


, 13 


'2 


13 


2 


. 13 


1 


^ 6 


■1 


■ 1^ 


1 




1 


6 


6 


37 ' 


16 


100 



Hoil djii jfou first learn ^out this reading program? " 
^ Word' of mouth (teachers, reading consultant', 
friend) 

Article in magazine, journal, or newspape*^ 
through Indianapolis Public Schools 
Prom ^ consultant * ^ 

. . Literature isent out on the p»oject 
Reading conference 

Othei? teachers * . . ' . 

Hfo Answer ^ 
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M % 



5- 31 

3 18 

1 6 

2 .'13 
2 < 13 
1 ' 6 

t 

>16 99 



, What did.ycMX feell^as most, useful? (List includes 
' more than one response t>er respondent in sane c^esO 

visit to classrooms and taJJcing with teachers 

\asing the program ^ ' ^ ^ 

Mrs. Nelson *s explaQj^tions 

RelatiOTshlp that is possible between teach e^ - 

; and child , % 

TutoHhg'fexperience 

Handout material* [ ^ ^* • " 

Mo' Answer. ; " 



. 5 

2 



3 

1- 

1 

7 



Whgt. did you feel was teast useful? • * 

Only four conmented. Three said. "Everything usefui". and o^^^ 
' the* least useful part was seeing the facility .in which the prop«n office . 
is housed. 



■ 

What haVen^t you obtained during this visit that 
you wjLsh you migW^ have? 

Help or information cth tutoring with a partic- 
ular prograrp - . ^ . 
•Information about pr^post testing 
Price list of addition^ matet*ial . 
Handouts describing the prpgi^am 



i 
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Xleroentary Linkage ^najysis ^ . « ' ' 


• 

* \ 


C-i 


''Linkages F6r District Panel Sample, Phase IV Data ' , ^ 


^» 


.t-2 


Linkages For Brochure Panel Sample, Phase IV Data « 


^ ' 4. 

% 


* « 


• 
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1 . ^ 
_ ^ ' f 

pi 


♦ 
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Table C-l-l 



Elementary Linkage Plot of District Panel Correlation 
Matrix, Phase IV Data. (See ^ecticms in Methods and 
Findings Ch^terS"for description.) 



Linkage #1; 



«»6 

t 
5 



W 22 

I J i 
«*8-^31 

t 

26 



Conposite^adi^tion :Score 
5 - Nuniber of administrative links from 

reading tBaclffih to top administrator* 
22 - Convenience to univ^;rsity 
26 - NuTid>er of teachers and administrators in 
IRA ( Internet icmal Reading Association) 

46 - Number of years experience in administra- 

tion ' 

47 - Number- of courses beyond degree 

48 - Do you seek others for Information ^ 



Linkage #2 : 



35— ?36 
I 

37 

384=1 34 f 



/ 



f 

^ 41 



38 
34 



9 - 

41 - 

37 - 
36 - 
35 - 



Rank'* of school system on innovativeness 
Rank of school 'system anong school 'Systems 
It! state on trying nen reading pro- 
grams 

How autoci^atic'democratic ^n jdecision |p 
msdcing is your school system # 

^if^e^implement^ new ideas in teaching in 

V past year ^ ' - . 

Receptivity of administrators to new ideas 
Receptivity^ of teachers to new ideas ^ 
Receptivity of School Board to new ideas 



Linkage #3 ; 



no 39 

- T 

32 , 8 (-rrr 13 

11 



40»- 

39 - 

8 - 

32 - 
13 - 

11 - 



Rank among other school system on ^quality 

of teaching program ' 
Rank amon^ other school sys'tems on quality 

of reading program ^ 
How often your administrator ceuries out ' 

retonmendations voted in by teachi^ 
Wrote for leaflet about. reading prdgrams 
Percentage of teachers in your system with 

B.A. 

Per pupil expenditure by your school system 
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=^ ^ndicates highest correlation in .set. 

^ Indicatjes highest Xevel of similarity with core Variable and so on 
* throu^ the chain. 

'*/ " . 125 



9 



Table C-1-2 



\ 



I, - 



14 

i 

43 

T 

42 



29 <r- 24 
• 1^23 
-^50^ 33 



50 - Composite e>c€emal^ contact measure 

43 - Frequency of contact with staff in- school 

gy^tems 15-100 witesjMe^ ^ " - 
42 - Frequency of contact with staff in school 

systems more than 100 miles away 
14 - Percent age of teachers with M.A, degree 

23 - Frequency of contact with university jstaff 
27 - Number of reading conferences attended by . 

you or one of your staff in last 12 
months 

24 - Are you a member' of IRA 

2a - Ratio: No^ of IRA 1feeral>err/No . ofi readinfe 
teachers 

33 - Kpew about demonstration centers for the 
reading .programs 



Linkage #5 : 



7 — /30 



30 - A composite measure of participation in 

decision making t 
7 - Who on teaching staff is given affinal vote 
regarding new prograns 



Linkagg^^ #6 ; 



2 



3^,10^ 
. T 6 
21 



. Linkage #7 ; 



51 20 



25 'r— 28 



3 - Number of bxailding principals * 
10 - dumber of pupils 

2 - Number of assistant and associate adminis- 
trators 

4 - Number of special progx^ directors 

6 - Who on staff is consiilted when" a new pro-? 
gram is being considered 
21 - Number of administrators 



51 



20 
25 

28 



Composite organizational conif|;£Lexity Score, 
including number of assistant adninis- 
trators 

dumber of te2u:h£r8 * 

Number of staff working with reading ^ro- 



Recall receiving brochure regarding the 
reading programs 
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Liricage #8 : 



' 17 - Percentage of administrators with B.A. 
IQ '\ ' * degree % 

I 18 - Percentage of administrators with M.A. 

^ degree , ^ , ^ 

4^ , 19 Percentage of administrators wi-Bi Ph. 

J / ^ degree . ^ • 



2 — X15 



15 - Percentage of ^teachers with Ph.D. deg^e, ' 
12 Percentage of teachers with' less than B.A. 



■ , '• / — . . 

Linkage #9 : . ; " . 

_ . *fU - frequency of contact with school syste^ 

*~ " less than 15 miles away' - 

^ ^ 1 Proportion of tirofe spent on reading pro- 
Id — grams by^^ coordinator, of reading pro-, 

1^ grams 

' U9 * ^5 ^ Hunger of years teaching e}q>erlence 

49 Others sou^t you dut for jlnformatiop 
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elementary tdlpige^lot of Brochure Panel 



Table C-2-1 • » 



\ 



Correla'^ion Matrix, Phase^ IV J)ata ' ^^^*v.<4 



Linkage #1 : 



^ ' 12 - Percentage of teachers #ith leSslthan B.A. 

* * degree 

jg8 — ^31 ^ 28 - Recall receiving brochure regarding- the 

, : reading programs 

49' * ' 31 - Composite adoption score 

/ • * M 32 Wrote #f or leaflet about reading programs * 

33 - Knew about demonstration centers for the 
' ' 12 ' • ' reading programs 

< If 9 - Others sou^t you out for information • 



Unkage #2 ! 



23 - Frequency of •contact with university staff 
« 25 - Number of staff working with reading pro- 
gram 

' - . 27 - Nun4)er ^ 'treading conferences attended -by 

• • ' , ^ ' you or one of your staff in last' 12 

US , 25 * • B^oiiths 

^^ ' / . if2 - Frequency <rf dcxitact with staff in school 

^4 >'ii3 48 ' systems mbre than 100 miles away 

I 43 - Frequency of contact with, staff in school 

^2 50 <— 23- V - 1 systems '15-100 miles away 

' f ' • 44 - Freguency of coota^ with school systems ^ 

' 27 • - ^ / less than 15 miles, away . 

\$ - Mianber of years teadiing experience 

. * 48 - Do you seek others for infoic^tion 

^ 50 - Composite ^ehikl contact measure- 

- ' . 1 - Proportion of Ji»e. spent on reading pro-* 

Z - 5, i grans by coordinator of reading pro- 

4 ^ams . ^ ' 



I4nkage #3 : 



J 39 - ^nk among other school systems on quality 

of reading program 

'^^--^^ 1^0 - Rank among other school systems on quality 

of teaching program ^ 



Indicates higkest eorrelation in set. ^ 

Indicates Tiighest level* of similarity with core variable and so on^ 
thrdugh the chain • ^ ^ ^ 



Table C->y2-2 



'Linkage P*.: 



29 2Z ' 

5 — ;>10 — 120 "=^,21 
2U 2-— ^51^: — U 

r ' 

3 . 



■k6 



\ 
U7 



,51 - Composite ineasure of organizational com- 
plexity . 

2 - N\Hnber of assistant and associate adminis- 

trators * ^ ^ * . 

3 - Number of building principals ^'^ , ' ' 
U - Number of special program directprs. - 

5 - llumber of administrative links frort reading 
teacher to top administrator 
10 ,7 )jiimber of pupils' 
20^' Number of teachers ' . 

21 - Number of acjininif triors > 

22 - Convenienpe to .ui^iyersity 
2U - Ar6 you a' member pf IRA 

26 ^Ifumber of teachers "ai^ administrators in , 
' IRA (Intemational Reading Association) 
29 - Ratio: No. of IRA members/No. of reading 

^ ' teachers ' 
U6 - Nundber of ye^s experience in administra- 
tion 

47 - Ntmiber of courses ,beyon4^egree, ^ 



Linkage #5 : 



7 ^30 



6 - Who on staff is consulted when a new pro- 

gram is being considered 

7 - Who on teaching staff is given a final vote 

regarding new programs 
30 - A composite measure -of participation in 
decision making 



Linkage #6 : 



„^17~-7l8 19 



17 - Percentage of, administrators with B,A. 

degree ' . 

18 - Percehtagfe of admirtistrators with M,A. 

degree 

19 - Percentage of administratox?s with Ph.D. 

degree . . - 



Linkage #7 : 



uc 



13 

11 



11 

13 
14 



endvfure by 



Per pupil e^^endvrtire by your school system 
Percentage of teachers in your system wi|h 

B.A. degree * 
Percentage of teachers with M.A. degree 

. v - 
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J*le C-2-3 » 



^ Xinkage #8 



^, ' - Ranteof school system among school systems 

. ^ - - * ,'in\ state or^ ttying new reading pro- 

3U^r:=38 \ ,grams . * ' 

; A , > 35 - Receptivity of school board *to new ideas 

35 gr— ^8 - Rank or school system on innovativeness 



Linkage #9: 



• s^- How often* your^ administrator carries out^ 
.* recoinroendations* voted in by teachers 

^/ 9kT How autocratic-democretic in decision 
3^ =. 37 ^ ^\ making jLs your school system 

I -^^ ' 36 - Receptivity of teachers to* new ideas * 

m — 9 ''^ — Q. ^ 37 - Receptivity of administrators to new ideas 

^ ^1 - Have implemented new ideas in teaching in 
past| year * 
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APPENDIX D 



Tabulation pf Data by Foui> Types of Saii?>les 



Table D-1 ■ 
Table D^2 
Table D-3 , 
TabW D-4 

Table- D- 5 
Table p-6 
Table D-7 

Table D-8 

Table D-9 

Table* D- 10 

■Table D-11 

Table D-12 

Table ''D-13 
Table p-li| 

Table D-1^ 



Tal&e D-16 



Table D-17 
Table D-18 
Table D-19 



'Mean Adoption. Scores at Each of Four Data Collection Phases for 
Panel and ControJ Sainples 

Differences in Mean Adoption Scores Between Panel iid Control 
Saii5>les dfqp>Each of Four Data Collection Phases 

'Number and Percentage of Respondents Reporting Decisions, Pertaining 
to Rejection of Programs, Phase IV Data 

N.uiriber and Percentage of Respondents^ Reporting Each of the Various 
Behaviors Related to Participation in Decision Making a^ Being 
XJharacteristic of Their School System 

Proportion of' Time Devoted to Reading Programs by Respondents 

Adoption Level for One or More of the Ten Reading Programs 

What Resptodents Said Was Needed to Make Their School System More 
Innovative . . 

H 

Mean Score? on Perceived Relative Advantage of the. Ten Reading 
Program? ' ^ 

Mean Scores on P.erceiyed Relative Complexity of the Ten Reading 
Programs 

Mean §cores on Perceived Compatibility t>f the Ten Reading Programs 
With Existing Programs • ' ' 

Mean Scpres on Perceived Divisibility' for Trial of the Ten Reading 
I^rograms 

Number and Percentage of Respondents Who Wrote for Leciflets 
Describing One or More of the Ten Reading Programs 



What Respondents did With Leaflets Which They Received 

r _ . 

Nunier and Percentage of Respondents Who Knew of Demonstration 
Centers. 



Table D-20 
Table D-21 



Number and Percentage of School Systems Reporting Different Levels 
of Receptivity to New Programs Among Three Segments of the School 
System ' . 

^ Respondents', Ranking of Their School System on Innovativeness , 
Qfiiality pf Reading Programs and Quality of Teaching 

tevel of Contact Reported by Respondents on Selected Measured^ of 
Contact Exterh^ to the Respondents* School Systems 

Simple Correlations Between Selected Pairs of Variables for District 
Panel ^ampl^. Phase IV Data ^ 

Nunfcer and Percentage-rof Respondents Wha- Reported Their School . 
System Had Implemented New Ideas During the Past Year to Improve 
Reading Instruction ^ • ' 

Degrees Completed by Respondents , / 

Number and Percentage of Respondents Who Reported Seeding fithers \ 
fpr Information- About the Reacting Programs 
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Table D-1 : Mean Adoption Scores at Each of Four Data Collection Phases For 
/ Panel and Control, Sairtples 

Data Collection Phase 



Sample Set$ 


I 


II 


III " . 


IV 


District Panel 




0.8S 


i.ae * 


* 1,16 


Digtrict Control 


X 


0.45 


0.57 


0.50 ^ 


Br^kxxxre Panel 


1.32 


1.54 


1.-90 •• 


1.90 ]^m^ 


Brochure Contrpl 


X 


0.61 


0.72 


0.7^ ^ 













i 

r 1 



Table D-2 ; Differences in Mean Adoption Scores Between Panel and Control 
Samples for. Each of ^ur Data Cojyiection Phases 



Data Collection fhase ^ 



Sample 


Pairs 


^ I 


II 


<III 


IV 


Brochure Panel • 


Brochure Control 


X 


0.931***. 


1.18*** 


1.16*** 


District Panel • 


District Contt^l ' 


« 

X 


o;i+o* 


0 . 51* 


0.66**' 


IJi^iit Panel • 


Brochure Panel 


-0.88*** 


*0.69*** 


•0. 82*** 


•0.74*** 


•Brochure Control 


- District Control 


X 


0.16 




•0.24 - 


^Significant 

^^Significant 
' ***Significant 


at .05 level 

at .005 level 
at .001 level 


< 


• 







Table D-3 ; Numijer and Percentage of Respondents Reporting .Decisions Peirtainlng 
to Rejection of Program^, Phase IV Data - * ' 

Sample S^t 



Rejection , Brochure Panel - District Pjpgl ^^'•^ 

Decision > ' N - % tl ' - % t. ^ 

> ' ♦ ' * , J 

Yes - 2 2.1* ^l O.J " 

No 6 ' ^.2 • ' , \ ' 2.0 ' . • 

Haven't Decided 5 ' £.2 1 ' - ' 0.5 . 

No Answer* 8U 86.5 185 97.0 

97 iii 100.0 

^Includes both those wh^>«rCre decided to adopt full*scale and those who 
have not yet reached /^nis decisiop stage. 
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■ ■ . V . . . 

T^le 4; Ntmiber and Percentage of Resp6ndents Reporting Each of tbe Various 
. Behaviors Related to Participation in Decision Making as Charac- 
teristic of Their School Systeia For Each of Feur Types of -Samples 



Sample Sets 



TarticipativG 
Action 



District 

Panel 
*N % 



'District' 
Control 
N % 



Brochure , Brochure 
Panel> Control 



N 



% 



Who gets consulted. about 








• 




f 


1 




1'. None of teachir.g 

0-4- f^'-P-P * 

2» Some group of 
arrectect stQrr 


- / 


3.7 


10 


5.4 




4. 2 


6 


4.1 




/ 

32 . 4 


* oil 

' 24 


12. 8 


25 


26*0 


28 


19.0 


3. Some group of 
total ^stQit ^ 


25 


13.1 


' 76 


U0.6 


15 


15.6 


. 155 


37.4 


4. All affected 

"t" tfS ^ r» H o Y>c 


/D 


'5Q Q 
O 3 . O 


JO 


ou . u 


oy 


^ *+U . D 




. o 


All ^» 3 rtT^O 

Dm tiJLL Leacners 




11. U 


zl 


r 11 . 2 


1 o 

' lo 


1 o c 

13 . 5 


23 


1 c n 

lb ♦ / 


TATAT ' 
iUl/vU 4 

I ' 

Who votes" on final de'cisi 




lUU . 0 


ly / 


^1 <\f\ n 
100 . 0 


96 


99 • 9 


* 1 1 1 T 

147 


" 1 

1 r\r\ A 
100.0 


.on: 
















1, None of teaching 
staff 


33 






• 0 


XO 


XO . 0 


on 


XO • o 


2. Some group of 
affected staff 


56 


29.4 


26 


13.9 


27 


27.8 . 


•27' 


. 18°4 ' 


3^ Some group of ^ 
total staff 


51 


26.7 


3r 


19 .--8 , 


• 

" 20' 


20.6 


. 23 


15.6 


4. All effected 

teachers _ 


J6 


18.9 


• — 


35.8 


24 


24. 7 


45 


30.6 


5. All teachers 


i5 


7.r 


22! 


11.8 


' 10 . 


10.4 


21 


14.3 


No Answer 


'0 


0.0 ■ 


r 

12 


6.4 


0 


. 0.0 


11 


7.5 


' • TOTAL ,191 


100.0 


187 


*100.0 


97 


100.0 


147 


100.0 


How^ often administrator 
.carrier 6ut"^'vote of atafi 














• 


• 


1. Nearly always 


119 


66.1 


110- 


61.1 


59 


62.1 


' 90 


62.9 


2. 3/4 qf th^time 
3., i/2'of the time 


30 


16.7 


36" 


20.9«.- 


18 


18.9 


22 


, , 

15.4 


?4 


13.3 


21 


11.7 


13 


13.7 


'* 21 


14.7 


M. 1/4 jDf the time 




2.2 




2.2 


»3 


3.2 


5 


3.5 


; 5 ♦ Hardly eVer 


3 


1,7 


9 


5.0 


2 


2.1 


5 


3.5 


TOTAL 


180 


J.00.0 


180 


100.0 


0 

95 


100.0 


143 


100.0 
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Table D- if: Continued 



Participative 
Action 



District 
Panel 

N 



Sample Sets ^ 

District Brochure . Brochupe 

Control 



Conxrol 

N % 



Panel 
N % 



Perceived level of ^de^sion 
making: 

1. Very autocratic 

2. Somewhat auto- 
cratic 

3. Somewhat demo- 
cratic 

^. Very democratic 

.TOTAL ^ ^ 




189 :l00.1 ! 189 100.0 



Tab: 



le Dr'-S: 



proportion of Tide Devoted to Reading Programs by Respondents in 
Each of Four Samrile Sets , Phase IV Data for Panel Samples and 
d IV for Control Samples" 



Phases/ Jl, J II 





(T 1 ^ 


1 / 








Sample Sets" 





D^otedhio ^ 



Pqbel 



Control 



Panel 



Control . 



* Reading Programa N 


/ % • N % N % N % 


"T., 1/1 time 
2, 1/2 time 
3', 3/4 time 
U," Full t^ie 
TOTAL 


111 


/ 5S1.7 J 112 59. & 


57 61.3 


, 89 61.8 




1.5 


r 

/17 9.0 


5 ■ / - 5.t 


14 9., 7 




-r 

7.5 


17 * 9.0 


9 , 8.6 


8 5.6 




25.3 


42 22.4 


23 2f^7 


33 22.9 




100.0 ' 


.188 'lO^O 


, 93 .• '100.0 

' 1 


144 100.0 



134 
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TaKTe D-6 ; Adoption Level . for One or More of Ten l^eadlng Programs by Type 
of Sample CPhase IV Data for Parifl SampiesI Phases II, III, and 
IV for Control Samples.) ' . " 




Adoption Level for 
One or More of the 
K' Reading Programs 



District 
Panel 



Type of Sample 



District 
Control 

N- % 



Brochure 
Control 
N ^ 



No action (not aw^e , 
except for interview) 


134 


70.9 


135 


71.4- 


y—T^^T — 


* 

93 


62.8 


Aware . * ^ 


0 


0.0 


34 


, 18.0 


0' ' ■ 0.0 . 


29 


19.6 


Sought information 


23 


1^.2 


11 


5.8 


27- 28.1 


15 


10. 1-" 


Considered use 


20 


lO.B 


6 


3.2 


le^ 12.5 


8* 


5.4 


Trial ,use 


5 


2.6 


2 


i.r 


2 2.1 


2 


1.4 


Full-scale use 


7 


3.7 ' 


1 


0.5 


10 « '- 10.4 ■ 


1 


.0.1'? 


TOTAL jl89 


' 100.0 


139 


100.0 j 


96 IflO.O 


148 


10*0.0 



Jable D-7 : What Respondents Said "was Needed to Make Their "School System 
More Innovative, for Each of the 3amplq .S*ets 



What is Needed 
to be More 
Innovative 



District 
Panel 



Sample Sets 



JistriGt 
Control 
N ^ 



Bro^ihiire 
Panel 
N % 



Brochure 
Control 



26 



21 



14 



36 



37.4 



14.3 



11.5 



7.7 



4.4 



Money . 

In-service training 
Change , attitudes 
Administrative structure 
Administrative climate 
Expose to^ new ideas 
Consultants, use of 
Reward system 
Other . 

total' 182 100. 1 



74 



41.3 



3a 



33.7 



%7 



13 



7.3 



14 



18 



10.1 



4.4 



O.O 



0.6 



19.8 



16 



8.9 



16 



18.0 



f3 



14.6 



19 



10.6 



2.8 . 



2.2 



0.0 



7.9 



0.0 



10 



0.0 



24 



13.4 



10. i 



38 



179 100. 0 



32.2 



15.7 ' ' 24". 16.4 



4.8 



6.8 



5.5 



6.8 



1.4 



' 0.0 



26.0 



89 lOD.O ' I 146 iOp-.O 
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- Perceived Characteristics of Reading Programs 

Table Mean ScorS^^n Perceived Relative Advantage of Each of Ten Progt^ams 

for Brochure aft*-Dj.strict Panel S^ples , Phase IV D^ta (Valiies 
of answers range f rSw" 0 = much better; to 4 = much worse. See 
Question #34 in. Appendix A-1. ) 



_ • 'Brochure Pafn^l District Panel 
ReadlngT^fbgrgms' x " N N^-- x N,''^ N^* 
1 — . : j — 



1 "2. 



Marysville^ California 1.33 (12) [853~ - 1.60 (10) [181] 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 1,85 ( 7) - [184] 

Pojoaque, Neit Mexico; " 2.13 .( 8) [89] 1.8 ( 5) [186] 

> Indianapolis , Indiana 1.71. (14) * [83] . 1..91 (11) ' [180j 

New Y6rk City,' New York . 1.67 ^ ( 6) [91] 1.86 ( 7) ,[184] 

Thomasville, Georgia 1.83 (12) [85] ^ 1.56 ( ^) [L8^] 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1.85 (13) Cs^T^ 1.50 ' (iM^ [181] 

Topeka, Kansas ' ^ ^1.56 C_aJ .[88] 1.44 (9) 

Hartford, Conneticut l'. 32 -^(11) [86] ,2.00 (6) [185^ 

Keokuk, Iowa l.'SO " ( 5) ^[^23 1.50 •( 8>- [183] 



Table Dr9 : Mean Scores on P^rceiveS Relative Comiilexity of Each of Ten programs 
for Brochure and- District ^anel Samples^ Phase IV Data (.Values 
' answers ranf^e from,0 ^ very complex; to, 3 = nQt complex at »all. 

' ^ See Question //35 in Appendix^-l! ^ • \^ 

• , BrpcK4?e Panel , / District" Panel 

Reading Programs .x N n * - x ' N * N *5V ' * • 
. ' ^ 1 2 ' • » K 2 

Harysyille,., Calif okiia ^1-^5 (11) [86j^ 1.75' (-8) [183] 

-.CbioagojHeights , Ulin^s ^l>i7 ( 6) »JB..33- ( 3) [188] 

Pojoaque, .New Mexico | ^-^O (1^^) [87] " 1.50 "( 4); '[187] 

Indianaiiolils , Indiana .1 _Jr75 (16) [81] 1.62 '(13) "[178] ' 

New York City, Mew York/ , 1.83 ( 6) - [91* . 1:50 "(6) [195] - 

Thomasville, Georgia' ^ '1.^0 "(10)" [87] ^,83 ( 6) [185] 

Mi'lwa^ukee. Wisconsin ' \.8$ (12) [8i3 ,1.43 ( 7) [-184] 

Topeka, Kte as /? 1,44 (9) [88] 'l.73 (11) > [180] ' 

Hartford, TOnnetitu^ • 1.57 *Xl4) [83] 1.50 ( 8) [163]. 

Keokuk, Iowa . " .1.50 "( 6) [91] ' 1.80" \ 5) [186j 

Present: Prograni * - r.67 » (12) [85] - 1.57 (14) ■ [177] ^ 

\ ^ ' ~ 

For tables 8 td 9, ! " . 

^2^" ~ Figures in parenthesis a^e the nunibers of subjects 

who gave answers to the ques'tion (see questionjjaire)". 



Figures in brackets are for spbjerts who gave no answ(ers 
to the question^ They said , they didn't know » enough 
about the programs to reply. 4# 



'At>pendix D-6 




Jable O-IO ; Mean Scores on Perceived CoTflp3t?i5ility VJitlf^Ejrlsting School 

' Methods for Each of Ten Programs For Brochure "and .Disirict Panel ^ 
— . Samples, Ph^e IV Data. (Values of answer^ ranf^e frgnP) = fits very 

well; to 3 = doesn*t 'fit at all. See Question #36 in Appendix 



Reading Programs . 



Brochure Panel, 



District Panel 



N 



HarysviljJLe , California 
Chicago Heights , Illinois 
Po]oaque, Hew Mexico*' 
Xndianapolis-, Indlaha 

York' City, New York 
Thotaasville Georgia 
Mil^ukee^ Wisconsin ♦ 
towca, l^ansas 
HarCTord, Conne^icut 
Keokuk, Iowa , 



( 8) 
.(^) 
(10) 
(15l 
( '6) 
.( 7), 
'(11), 
.( 7) ^ 
(11) • 
^.-^5 ( 4) 



1.38 

1.83. 

1.90 

1.40 

1.50- 

1.71 

1.18 

1.29 

1.36 



t89] 
■[91P . 
[871' 
[82] 
[91] 
[90] 
[86] 

-[93] , 



1.64 
♦1.46, 
1.50 
1.50 

2.m 

1;44. 

1.30 

1.50 

1.71 

1.67 



'(11) 
C 1) 
( 4) 
(10) ■ 
(■6) 
('91 
(10) 

af) 

( 7) 
( 6) 



[ISC} ^ 

[184] 

[187] 

[i€l] 

[185], 
£182] 

.rCl8l3 
[179] 

- [184] 

[lesj 



Table p-ll : Mean Scores oif Perceived Divisibility for Tril| of/Each of Ten 
Programs fot Br<>cbure and District Panel Samples , Pltese IV 
^ <,Data* (Vifitues' of '^swers range from.O = very easy;- to 3 = very 
\ difficult: .Sep Questiof ^37 in Appendix A-l. "J 



Brochure ^anel 



•Reading Programs 



Ma^i^ville, California - 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 
^ -Po j©aque , iJJew. Mexico 
•■Indianapolis , ' rndiana 

He* York City, New 
■ ^omasville, Geo'rgia 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin' 

Topeka, .Kansas 
^ Hartford , Conneticut 

Keokuk, Iowa » , 



•l.92. 

■ 1.7a 
1.'^. 
1.69 
■>v57 
1.25 
1,6a 
1.60 

*1."47 
1.50 



District Panel 




(12) 
'(10)' 
•( 8) 
(16) 
. ( 7) 
K12) 
rfl3)' 
(10)^ 
(15) 
( 2). 



U&] 
[87] 
|:§9] 
[81] 
[90] 
[85] . 

,.[871 
'[82]. 

[953 



1.64 
,1.44 
1.67 , 
2.00 
2.00'- 
1J2 
■1.60 ' , 
1.75 
2.0b 
1.56 



(11) 
( 9) 
( 6) 
C 6)' . 
( .7) 
( 7) 
(10) 
( 8) 

(:.5) 

( 9)' 



Ci8b] 

[182] > 
[1^5] 
[183] 
[184] ■ 
[184] '. 
[181] 
[183] 
[186] 



Far, tables 10 to 




-'Figures in parenthesis are the numbers of subjects ' . 
* who gave' instfersnr^T'^^e ^question (see questionnait^l) • 

- Figures in brackets are .for subjects who gave no , % 
answers to the question. They said they didn't know 
enough about the programs to reply^ 
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Talyle D*-12 i Number apd Pertentage of* Respbndents Who Wrote foisLeaflets 
^- ^ ' Descril^g One -op More of the Reading Programs, for Each of 
Fi^iir Saftple Types , ' / 



>^ Sample Sets 

District District 



Panel 



Control 



Brochure 
P^el 



'Brochure 
Control 



. - Yep 
No 
TOTAL ~ 

--j^ •— : ■ — 


42- 21.2 


'17 . 12.5 . 


1" 

42 U3.3 31 27.2 


156 78.8. 


119 87.5 


55 56.7 4 83 72.8 


196 100.0 


136 ; 100.0 ^ 


« 97 . 100.0 


114. 100.0 



TabXe ' Wh#t' Resp 

' T „ " /of Four* 



Its fiid With Leaflets Which They Received, for ^Each 



Sample Sets 



A^tioh Taken 
. Wi?h Leaflet 


District 
Panel 


.District • 
eclltrol - 


Brochure 
. Pan^i ' 

• N' -y ^ 


Brochure 
, Conjtrol 

k %. • 


Read it 


. 6... IU.3 




■ 20.0' 


4^ .12.1 


• 3 


13 ?o' , 


KBad 'and circul^t^di- ^ ^ 
Re^d- and filed ^* 


■ 

21 50.0 


4 


''40.0 


17,. ' 51.^^.' 




' 34.8 

— V- 




- 2 


20 . 0 


-6 - 18."2 


3 


13 ".0 


Kead and destroyed" 
" 'Nol^rea* and d^troy^ 


0^ / 1.0 


0. 




o.ei, 


^ ..d.o- 




0.0 


0 oab^ 


• 0 




- ,0 '.O'.O 




0.6 


^•Mot read tad circulated 


9.1^' 


0 


^ o;o . 


.5 15^.2 . 


4 ' 


17 , ■ 


*Not read and filed 


0 ,0.(5 


0 


Q.© . 


. 1 3.6 ^ 




'.4.4-, 


4. 

Usc^d'foT.dijPCussion * 
TOTAL 

J 


U*. ' 9'. 5 


'2 


' 20. (y ' 


()' 0.0*' 




i7.4 


■42 100.0 . 


' 10 


■"10(?>) 


33: iopio . 

' T 


Z3 . 


100.0 
— ' 
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Table D">1^ : Number and Percentage of Respondents Who Knew of Demonstration 
' Centers!^ for Each of Four Sample Types ♦ 









^ 1 




ft 


♦ . 








^ Sample 


Sets 








Knew of 
Demonstration Centers 


District 
Panel 

, N % 


DisfTiet • 
Control 

N ■% 


Br®chure 
• Panel 
N % 


Brochure 
Control 
N % 


Yes 


27 1U.2_1 


12 


6.U 


20 


20.6 


lU 


9.5 


No 


163 85.8 


176 


. . 93.6 


77 


79. U 


133 


90.5 


. TOTAL 


i9o yoo.o ■ 


188 


100.0' 


97 


100.0 




100.0 


• * 






i 











Table D-1& : Nunber and Percentage of School Systems Reporting Different Levels 
, ^~ of Receptivity )?6 New Prograi-ns for School Board, Teachers and 

1^ Administrators^ 



Levels of Receptivity Bistri 




Sample Sets 



for Three Segments 
of School System 



Panel 



DistHct 
Control 



Brochiire 

Panel 
N % 



Brochure 
Control 
N % 



Ai School 'Board is : 

•1. Very resistant 

^ 2.. Somewhat re,3^^ 
V • tant • - 

' ."3. Indifferent , 

^: Somewhat recep- 

9s Very receptive 
' . TOTAL ^ 

B, Teachers are : 
» 

1. Very resistant 

;2.- Somewhat resis- 
m< tant^. ^ 

'3. Indifferent- 

. Somewhat recep- 
tive 

5, Very receptive 
TOTAL 





1 




^ ' 










:. 2 


1.1 




1.6 


1 


1.0 


2 




19 


10.2 


18 


9.5 


6 


6.2 


- 17 


11.6 


5' 


a.2 


13 


6.9 






2 


l.U- 


1 

91 


U8.7' 


ICO 


53.2 


1^3 


UU.3 


79 


. 54.1 , 


69 


£6.9 




28.7 


US 




U6 


31.5 


187 


100.1 


188 


100.0 


I 

j 97 


• 99.9 


1U6 


100.0 


1 ' 


0.5 


1+ 


2.1 


1 . 

! 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


21 


11.0 


15 


8;o 


U- 


U.2 


13 


8.9 


2 


1.0 


11 


5.9 




8.3 


5 


3.U 


125 


65.5 


117 


62.2 


i 

i 53 


55.2 


97 


66. U 


U2 


22.0 


Ul 


21.8 


' 3'o' 


31.3 


31 


21.2 


;i9i 


100.0 . 


r 

188 


100.0 - 


96 


100.0 


1U6' 


99.9 . 



ERIC 
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*able D-lsr fcontinued 



4' 



Sample- Sets 



Levels of Receptivity 
for Three Segments 
of School System 



District District • Brochure Brochure 
Panel £:ontrol Panel Control 
N % N ' ^ % N • % N. * -■, 


1 

* 

j '2 ' 1.0 


2 " 1.1 


♦ 1- 1.0 


- 1 

- - 1 
0 0.0 f 


1 20 10.5 ■ 


' ■ 

iu. 7.4 


6 6.25 


11 7.5 


) , = 1 

U 2.1 


10 5.3 


6 . 6.25 


1 , 0.7 


107 56.0 . 


: 

107 56.9-^ 42 - 43.8 


* 

74 50.7 


*58 30.4. 


55 29.3 41 42.7 


60 * 41.1 1 


1 ' ; i 

1191 ' 100.0 |lfi8 100.0 i ^6 100.0 

j • . — ^ 


146 • 100.0 . ; 

• 1 



C , Administrators . are : 

1. Very resistant 

^ ''2^ Somewhat resis- 
tant 

3. Indifferent . 

\. Somewhat recfep- 
tive 

* 5. Very receptive 
\ TOTAL 



TabLe D-1^ : Respondents' Ranlcing-of Their School Sys^;ems on Innovat^veness, 
Qi^^ljr pf Readiil^ Programs, and QuaJ.ity of Teaching 



Sample ^ets 



Ch^'acte^'ist^c of, District District Brochure 

^, i^Schoolf Sys^eiii " ^ • >Panel, " .'Control Panel 
. an d'Wk V- - i N --r^ - N - "% N % 

-w^v , " I ^ 

^ ' Innovativetiess' com- ' ^. 



Brochure ' 
Control 
N % 



pag^d.t<? o,ther school ; 



, Jt; „ Jfiichv more 

"2^; Sbraewh^t more 

;3.»-'About the same. 
. ^ - J'- ' ■ 
. *4 , ^ Somewhat le|s 

;. 5, Much le^ " 



'20; 



59 



.31.1 



24- 



12.6 



9. 



4.7 



-*90 100.0 



26 



1 _ " 



13.8 



J.5 \ 15.6 



64 



34.1 



65 



34.6 



< 29 



30 



31.3 

\ — 



25 



•17.0 



61 



41.-5 



36 



37.5 



40 



27.2 



15.4 



13 



13.5 



18 



12.2 



2:1 f 



188 100.0 



2.1 



2.0 



96 



100.0 147 



99.9 



Table D-16:' Continued 



Appendix D-10 



Chacracteristic of 
School System 
and Rank 



District 

Panel 
N %^ 



District 
Control 
N « 



Sample Types 



Brochiire 
Panel 
N •% 



Brochure 
Control 
N ^ 



. / ' C. 



D. 



B^nk among other school 
systems in state on 
quality of reading pro- 
gran :' \ • 

1. Upper 1/U 

2. Second- 1/U. 



3. Third 1/U 
'Lover 1/U 
TOTAL 



91 



67 



25 



•' Rank ".among other school 
^ systems in state on 
quality of teaching pro- 
:'am; 

81 



1. Upper lA 

2. Second 1/U 

3. Third 1/H 
«*. Lower I/I 

TOTAL 



80 



U8.'7 



80 



U2.8 



35.8 



78 



Ul,7 



13. U 



2.1 



28 



15.0 



-+■ 



0.5 



187 100.0 



187 100.0 



U3.3 



U2.8 



2U, 12.8' 



1.1 



187 ■'lOO.O 



76 



U0.6 



8U 



U5.0 



26 



13.9 



0.5 



187 100.0 



39 



U0.6 



Ul 



U2.7 



61 



65 



15 



15.6 



xl.O 



96 



99.9 



«4l 



U2.3 



U5.3 



12 



12. U 



,0.0 



97 100.0 



18 



58 



73 



15- 



1 

B. Wh|n it cpmes to try 
new treading programs 
my school system ten 
to be: 1 

1. Among the first 

2. Somenhat earlier 
^than most 

3. In the middle 

1^ U. Somewffet later 
than most 

5- Among the las: ^ 

JpTAL 
< 


ing 
ds 

15 7.9 * 


I 

16 8.6 


11 11.5 


i 

15 10.2 


53 27.9 


36 19.2 


27 28.1 


1 — ' f— 

U8 32.7 


91 ' U7.9 i 98 52. U 


39 - W.6 


6U U3.5 


22 .11.6 32 17.1 


16 16.7 


*16 rlt).9 


9 4.7 ; 0 2.7 


3 ' 3.1 


U 2.7 


190 ' 100.0 1187 100.0 96 100.0 


1U7- 100.0 


4 





U1.8 



UU.5 



12.3 



l.U 



m6 100.0 



39.7 



50. 



10.-3 



0.0 



146 100.0 



ERIC. 



141 
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Table„ D>17 : Level of Contact Reported by Respondents on Selected Jteasures 
[ " ~ of Contact External to the* Respondents' School Systems 



Sampj^e'^^^fi 



Level of Contact ^ District Distric 
^ by Each of . ^'.Pane>> Control 

Several Measures N % N 




Brochure Brochure 
Panel Control 
N % N % 



Nufiber of reading conferences 

or protessional meetingi" j 

attended in last 12 m onths : ' ^ | 

7 3.7 ! U 



1. None 

2. One 

3- Two to three 
Four to five 
5. More than five 
TOTAL 



2.1 



1.0 



3.2 : 15 



8.0 



U5 



23.7 I U8 



25.7 



^.3 



2" 



1.4 



6.8 



17 



17.5 



35 



18. U 



^3 



17.7 



18 



18.6 



97 



51.0 



87 



U6.5 



53 



5*+. 6 



p. 90 



ICO.O 187 
^ 1 



100.0 



B. How convenient for school 
~ staff to visit a ccPllege or _ 
university: . 

L, Very cQ^ivenient 116 " 60,7 



. 2. Somewhat conve- 
nient 

3. Somewhat incon- 
venient 

-4. Very inconve- 
nient 

TOTAL 



22.0 



23 



12.0 



10 



5.2 



99.9 



Frec^ueney of heading staff 
contact with eollege or 
university : > . ] 



1. Once a .week or 
more 

2. 1-3 ^imes per 
fltonth* 

3. * 6-U times a 

year 

1-5 ^imes a 
year 

5. -Less t\jsn once 
a year 

TOTAL 



27 



29 



«+U* 23.5 



60 



32.1 



27 



.lU.U 



XB7- 



99.9 



111 



58.7 



U3 



22.8 



2U 



12.7 



11 



5.8 



189 100.0 



37 



19.6 



28 



1U.8 



33 



17.5 



67 



35. U 



^4 



12.7 



189 100.0 



97 100.0 



26 



17.8 



35 



2U.0 



79 - 50 



1U6 100.0 



5U . 66; 0 



19. 



19.6 



98 
— « — 



66.7 



31 



21.1 



12 



12. U 



15 



10.2 



97 100.0 



13 



13.5 



1^ 



17.7 



19 



19.8 



U2 ^. U3.8 



5.2 



96 100.0 



2.0. 



1U7 100.0 



18 



12.3 



26 17.8 

7 — ♦ 



27 



18.5 



55 



37-7 



20 



tl-3.7 



1U6 ' 100.0' 
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Tab):e .D-17 : Continued 



Livel of Contact 
. by. Each of ' 



" Sample Sets 



District 
Panel 



.District 
Control 
N 



Brochxire 
.Panel 
N ' % 



Brochure 
^Control 
N. % 



D. 


r ; "1 

Frequency of -contact with 

schools morfe than 100 miles 

away: ^ ^ J 








• ^ f 




1 




1, One or more times 
a week 


6 


- ' 1 

» 

3.3 ' 


X 




3 


3.2 ' 


1 


0.7 . 




2. At least once a 
month * 


lU 


i 


■i '■ 


4 


1 n 

xu 


in s 


lu 


1 

9.5 




' 3. At least once a 
year » 


54 


29.3 


DO 


^ OH . ^^^^ 






U8 


32. 7 




Seldom 


110 


59.8 


lUU 


DH . H 








57.1 




TOTAL 




100 . r , 


1 c ■ 






1 nn n 


1U7 


'ino 0 




Frequency of contact 


with 


















schools 15-100 TTiiles 


away: 


















1» One or more times 
a week 


8 ' 


•4.2 


9 


• 4.9 


6 


•6.2 


4 


2.7 




2. At least once a 
month 


60 


• 4 

31.8 


•61 


33.2 


34 


35.4 


50 


34.3 




3; At least once a 
year 


, DO 


DO . O 


72 


39.1 


35 


36.5 


59 


40.4 




U. Seldom * 


58 


3Q.7 


42 


22.8 


21 


21.9 


33 


2^-6 




TOTAL 


189 


lOQ.O 


184 


100.0 


96 


100.0 


146 


100.0 


F. 


Frequency of contact 


vfith 


















schools less than 15 


mil^ 






• 












away: 

■ ■ - f 

1, One or morg times 
a we^k 


1 

1 17 


9.2 , 


19 


11.2 


13 


14.3 


. 16 


11.5 




2 J At least' once a 
month 


74 


U0.2 


69 


40.6 


37 


' 40.7 


50 


36, 0' 




3f"At least once a 
year 


59 , 


32.1 


38 


•^2-2. 3 


1» 


20.9 


44 


31.6 




U. Seldom 


34 


18.5 




25.9 


22 


24.2 


29 


• 20.9 




' TOTAL 


184 


10©. 0 


170 


100.0 


91 


♦100.1 


139 


100.0 



ERIC 



113 



^ * r . Appendix D-13 

«' # ' 
Table T)-18 : Simple Correlations Bfe.twfeen Selected Pairs of Variables for th^, 
■ District Panel Sample, Phase IV Data - 

N : ^ 

Pairs of Variables Simple Correlatioife 

Jlact^mal contact and adoption measure 0.31* 

^^TJxternal contact and ratio of^ IRA membership to number ' 

of reading teachers . OtSS* 

•External contact and perceived innovativehess of system 0.16 

•External contact and convenience to university 0.53* 

External contact and number of reading conference? 

attasaed-"' • 0.50* 

External contact and participation in decision making . -0.02 

ExtemaEt contact* and organizational contglexity -0.67*. , 

Particip^icin in decision making and adoption level ^ ' • ^'^-O.oe 

Participation 'in (decision making and perceived innova- 

tiveness of system - ^ ^0.07 

Participation in decision making and organizational • ' • 

complexity , ^ 0.05 . 

OrganiMtional coinplexity and adoption level 0.16 

Organi^^ational complexity and perceived innovative- - 

ness of system 0.24* 

Organizational complexity and number of links from 

top administrator to reading teacher 0.66* 

Perceived innovativeness of sys.tem and adoption level * 0,13 

Knew of di?monstration centers and adoption level 0.37* 
Knew of demonstration centers and perceived innova- 

tivenes,s of system ^ ^^^0.06 ' 

Knew of demonstration centers and participation in 

decision making • -0.18 
Knew of demonstration centers and organizational 

complexity. 0.09 ' 
Time devoted to reading program by respondent arid 

adoption level ^ . Q^OU 

^ Number of pupils and organizational complexity 0.79* 



(Measures of external contact, organizational complexity, and^participation 
in deqision making ar»e derived composite measures.) : / 

♦Significant at .05 leveU " 



IT 
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Table D-19 : Number and Percentage of Respondents Who Reported Their School/ 
^ System Had Implemented Ngw Ideas t)uring,the Past Year to Improve^ 
Reading Tn?t«uction ' ^ 



Sample Sets 



Implemented Ideas District District Brochure Brochure 

in Last Year To Improve Panel Control Panel Control 

Reading Instruction -N %• N.% N % 



' Yes 


• 


jl79 


93.7 


' 165 


87.8 


92 


9U.8 


129 


87 


.8 


No 




12 


6.3 


23 


12.2 


5 


, 5."2 


18' 


12 


.2 


. • TOTAL - 




- 1191 




188 


100.0 


97* 


100.0 


1U7 




.0 



Table D-20: * Degrees Coinpleted Respondents'^ 



Sample Sets 





District 


District 




Brochure 




Brochure 


Degrees Completed 


Panel • 


Contrpi 




Panel 




Control 


By Respondents • 


N 


% 


N . 


% 




N 


% 




N 


- % 


B..A. • 


189 


100.0 


180 


95. 


0 


97 


100. 


0 


1U3 


.^91-3 




171 


90.0 


155 


82. 






9:0. 


7 


130. 


, 88. U 


Ph.D. 

• 


H-j 

23 


12.0 


14 . 


7. 




10 


10. 


3 


8 


5.4' 


^' N = 


<191) 

1 




( 189 ) 






(97) 






(147) 





Table D-21 : Number antivPercentage of Respondents Who Reported Seeking Others 
for Informaticin About the Reading Programs * 



Information 
Seeking Behavior 



District 
Panel 

N % 



District 
Contr61# 



Sample Set5 



Brochure 
J^anel 
N % 



Brochure 
Control 
N % 



Sought information from others: 



Yes 

No 6 No Answer. 
TOTAL 



10.0 



90.0 



191 j.00.0 



Others sought you for informa t ion 

Yes . - : 
ll7¥ 



17 



180 



95.2 



189 100.0 



80 



17.5 



97 100.0 



No 6 .No Answer 
TOTAL 



:-93.7' 



ERIC 



19i' I'OO.O 



- 1U9 

— r- 

].89 



78.8 



11 



11.3 



86 



100.0 



97 10(1.0 



11 



145 



7.5 



1U7 • 100.0 



29.9 



ao3 . TOTT 



1U7 -100.0 



